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UNDER THE PYRAMID. 
By W. B. Wattace, B.A. 


APTAIN JOHN VINTRAM, of the ——shire Regiment, was 
stationed at Gizeh in the spring of 1883. He had witnessed 
the bombardment of Alexandria the year before, had taken gallant 
and conspicuous part in the engagement at Tel-el-Kebir, which had 
finally extinguished the military insurrection of Arabi, and wasat present 
resting on his laurels and dutifully helping in the general pacification 
of Egypt. It was now pretty evident to the European Powers, as well 
as to the Egyptians themselves, that the “ red locusts,” as the native 
enemies of English rule bitterly termed the British troops, had “come 
to stay.” Single-handed they had faced and put down a formidable 
émeute ; it was scarcely to be expected that, having done so, they 
should calmly evacuate the land of Nile and leave it to be scrambled 
for by others who had not borne the burden and heat of the day. 
For those who could read between the lines, /’y suis, 7’y reste was 
to be henceforth the motto of England, so far as Egypt was 
concerned. 

Captain Vintram found his sojourn at Gizeh pleasant enough. 
Before him stretched the billowy expanse of the desert, with its mighty 
pyramids and enigmatical Sphinx, its turquoise skies and wonderful 
atmospheric effects, its magic sunrises and sunsets, its dry, transparent, 
exhilarating air, and, above all, its great river, the mystic and muddy 
Nile. His military duties, shared as they were with other officers, 
were not so onerous as to debar him from taking long excursions 
into the sandy wastes, and occasionally crossing the river and 
wandering with British dignity and ivsouciance through the crowded, 
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noisy bazaars and the narrow, shady, covered ways of Cairo, that old- 
world city of minarets and Mameluke memories, of roses, rags, and 
rapine. 

Nature and art and the manifold aspects of Oriental life 
interested John Vintram in a mild way, for his was a fairly receptive 
mind ; but the spirit of adventure was the ruling one within him. 
He was, in fact, in this as all else, a typical British officer, tall, fair, 
well set up, intelligent without being intellectual, and good-looking 
without being handsome. His career had been the usual one affected 
by the aristocracy and the higher middle-class youth of ambition and 
warlike proclivities. Entering betimes that modest and unpretentious 
Landwehr known as the militia, he had subsequently managed, by 
dint of hard reading with a successful Kensington coach, to secure a 
commission in the line. Life in an army tutor’s establishment, where 
a young man’s companions are generally a rather “fast” lot, is, as 
the initiated know, a very /aissez-aller affair indeed, and does not, as 
a rule, aim at any abnormally high standard of morality; and John 
Vintram had not been more fortunate than others in his associates. 
While possessing all the pluck and dash of a D’Artagnan, as he had 
amply proved at Tel-el-Kebir, he was as prone as any one of the 
Trois Mousquetaires, or of our own Grant’s impossible heroes, to 
rush blindly into an adventure, whether of love or war, quite heed- 
less of the result. This unfortunate propensity had already on more 
than one occasion led to exceedingly awkward consequences; and 
yet, despite the painful lessons of experience, the gallant captain 
was quite as ready as ever to run the risk of breaking his neck 
or having his brains blown out where no earthly good, beyond the 
bare excitement of the moment, was to be gained by either dis- 
agreeable process; and was prepared, at an instant’s notice, to follow 
a pretty face or figure, through fire and flood if need were, to the 
very ends of the earth. 

One evening, amid the gorgeous light of an Egyptian sunset, 
Captain Vintram sauntered along the dusty and glaring road that 
leads to the cemetery of Gizeh. His countenance expressed unusual 
gravity. He kept switching his cane about nervously and spasmodi- 
cally, as Southey’s devil did his tail—to reverse that poet’s simile— 
looked straight before him, and only occasionally bestowed a pre- 
occupied stare on some graceful acacia as he passed. He was 
ruminating on an event, or rather a series of events, which had 
created a considerable scare among the British resident in Gizeh. 

“TT can’t understand it,” he muttered. ‘“ All I know is that there 
must be some Eastern devilry at the bottom of it. Six men—a 
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captain, three lieutenants, and two non-coms., one of the latter 
colour-sergeant in my own regiment—gone in the course of as many 
weeks, spirited away as cleanly and as cleverly as if one of the old 
Pharaohs and a band of his magicians had been at work, or the 
sands or the river had swallowed them up. No doubt about it, this 
land of the pyramids and—let it be added—the lively flea is a queer, 
uncanny place. By Jove, though, wouldn’t they have made a row 
about it at home! Rather. I fancy I can see the flaming posters 
on the hoardings and the Brobdingnagian capitals in the dailies, and 
hear the triumphant war-whoop of the peripatetic newsboy in -the 
Strand, ‘ Ha-no-ther mys-te-ree !’ Here, on the contrary, good old 
Horace’s nil admirari is in vogue, and the solemn Moslems only 
wag their long beards and murmur ‘ Kismet !’ if you appeal to their 
sympathies, 

“Hang it all!” he concluded indignantly, with a vicious cut at 
an acacia, “I wonder how long Queen Victoria’s troops are to be 
decimated with impunity.” 

It was just and natural that, in the face of a certainly terrible and 
apparently insoluble enigma of this kind, Captain Vintram should 
have been utterly disgusted with Egypt and things Egyptian ; but it 
happened incongruously enough that, exactly as he had ended his 
diatribe, he saw through the gathering shadows something which 
acted as a prompt sedative upon his perturbed feelings and wonder- 
fully reconciled him to the land of Mizraim. That something was 
neither more nor less than a figure moving on a few yards before 
him—a female figure, be it observed, arrayed in the unbecoming, 
unvarying, immemorial garb wherewith the East so jealously and 
sedulously veils the charms of the deau sexe. ‘There was no other 
wayfarer on the road, and Vintram felt his too susceptibie heart thrill 
with pleasurable anticipations. Now, some might have considered 
this rejoicing on his part rather premature, arguing with apparent 
plausibility that, for aught he knew to the contrary, the lady in front 
of him might have been one of those toothless and ugly hags who 
share with mutilated slaves the task of keeping the peace and 
guarding the proprieties in the harems of the wealthy grandees of 
Gizeh and the neighbouring Cairo. But no; the experienced squire 
of dames felt that he could not be deceived ; the unsightly robe, he 
assured himself, was but the cloud that concealed the radiant beauty, 
the perfect fournure of a goddess; and no decrepit duenna could 
possibly have borne herself so proudly, or walked with such easy 
lissom grace, as the interesting incognita. 

A few more strides and he was beside her. The day had bidden 
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a soft, lingering, and poetic adieu to earth, and the Eastern moon 
was up in all her glory. She imparted a pale and classic beauty to 
Vintram’s face—a face not altogether unattractive, even in the search- 
ing light of the sun—as the Englishman, politely raising his pith 
helmet, addressed a courteous greeting and a few remarks on that 
rather threadbare but universally acceptable topic, the weather, to 
the—presumably—fair pedestrian. On the impulse of the moment 
he had spoken in English, which the lady apparently did not under- 
stand. She gently and deprecatingly shook her head, murmured an 
apologetic word or two in Arabic, and through her yaskhmak—a 
veritable masked battery—directed upon her interlocutor the deadly 
point-blank fire of a pair of dark, lustrous, witching eyes. 

Captain Vintram devoutly thanked his stars that, amongst his 
other accomplishments, he possessed a competent knowledge of the 
language of the great prophet of Islam. He had always deemed it a 
guttural jargon, but now, on the lady’s lips, it seemed more musical 
than the “soft bastard Latin” of the Hesperian peninsula. 

Communications having been pleasantly opened up, one remark 
led on to another, and they were soon engaged in animated com 
versation ; nor did his fair enslaver oppose other than the very 

- faintest and most factitious resistance to her companion’s suggestion 
that, considering the extraordinary beauty of the night, they might 
extend their walk to the pyramids. 

“ But does my lord reflect that there may be danger—that ghouls 
and afreets roam by night over the sands of Egypt ?” she had half 
jestingly, half timidly asked. 

“T am a British officer, and fear nothing,” had been Vintram’s 
quiet reply : a statement made in all sincerity, and unaccompanied 
by the least soupgon of brag; for the old civis Romanus spirit was 
strong within him; he was confident in his manhood; and felt 
further encouraged by the possession of a Webley’s revolver, which, 
owing to a somewhat hazy but perhaps common enough conception 
of the supernatural, he reckoned a match for any ghoul or afreet. 

Probably from a wish to inhale with greater freedom the cool 
fresh air of the desert, the lady became so far forgetful of Eastern 
conventionalities as to discard her yashmak, which ever since the 
commencement of their interview Vintram had been mentally con- 
signing with much vigour and fervour to the regions of Eblis, 

The removal of that hateful obstacle more than realised our 
D’Artagnan’s anticipations. Stay, the expression is perhaps too tame. 
It would be more correct to say that the fancy portrait of the veiled 
one which he had already limned, and in which he had been by no 
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means sparing of the gorgeous pigments that a vivid imagination 
knows so well how to mix, was to the glowing vision before him what 
the palest star that twinkles in the outer courts of space is to the 
Orient moon at her full. No houri ever wandered by streams of 
milk and honey in Mohammed’s teetotal Paradise—no damsel of 
mortal strain ever dazzled the eyes of the deluded follower of the 
Old Man of the Mountain in his garden of delight—and hasheesh, 
endowed with such loveliness as that upon which Vintram now gazed, 
silent, spellbound, and motionless. 

But by degrees the pale, chaste, zesthetic flame of surprised and 
unaffected admiration became warmed and suffused with the rosy hue 
of passion. The peerless Egyptian Iphigenia had no diffident Cimon 
to deal with in Vintram, and his ardent glances soon told their own 
story—a story which, with the frank absence of coquetry peculiar 
to women of the East, she did not even affect to misunderstand. 


The lovers—let no one marvel at the word, for in the Orient 
love, like the ephemera, springs into winged life, arrives at maturity, 
and, alas! often dies in the course of a few brief hours—the lovers 
were reposing in deep shadow beneath the mighty pyramid of the 
godless and tyrannical Cheops. The moon was waning in the 
heavens, and the breath of the desert was chill—chill as the bones 
of armies that lie buried beneath it. The cynical Sphinx had smiled 
and the giants of Egypt had frowned upon an episode in that 
eternal drame passionné which commenced its run in Eden, has 
been played by a constant succession of entbusiastic actors ever 
since, and will probably be performed to overflowing houses of 
angels and demons until the consummation of the world-process rings 
down the curtain on this and all other mundane spectacles. 

John Vintram slept ; the anxieties and worries of the day seemed 
to have told even upon his iron frame. His head rested lightly on 
the woman’s knee ; she gazed fondly down on him, and ever and 
anon she gently stooped, holding her breath the while, to drop a 
kiss, light as the silent fall of a snowflake or the descent of the 
Persian bulbul upon the rose, on his bronzed forehead. 

“He dreams of me,” she whispered, as a passing smile relaxed 
and softened the sternness of the soldier’s face. ‘“ He dreams of 
me,” she repeated, dwelling lovingly on every murmured syllable. 
“And, ah! he little knows how near he has been to death... . 
What will Mustapha think? How he will scorn me! Beitso. I 
have loved. But will the dead forgive me?” 

From his dream, whatever it was, Vintram woke to behold in the 
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uncertain light preceding the dawn the gazelle-like eyes, the ripe 
carmine tremulous lips upon which he had rained kisses ere he 
slept, hanging tenderly over him, and to hear the music “ her voice 
as she said in his ears : 

“I have watched over my lord and love as he slept. Now the 
dawn is close at hand, but ere it flame above the pyramids of Gizeh 
and the mosques and minarets of Cairo, Amina would fain tell her 
sultan a story, after the fashion of Scheherazade of old. 

“There lived in the land of Nile not long ago a maiden—her 
name and lineage and birthplace matter not—who, men said, was 
beautiful as Mary, the beloved Egyptian wife of our holy Prophet. 
In due course her parents gave her in marriage to Ahmed, the son 
of Ibrahim, in whose veins ran the warrior blood of the old Mame- 
lukes whom Mehemet Ali destroyed. Happy was their union, though 
Allah granted them no offspring, until the English armies,’ in which 
my lord is a chief, invaded the land. Then Ahmed left his wife 
and went north to fight against the unbelievers. He fell at Tel-el- 
Kebir, and his comrade Mustapha, a gigantic Soudanese, who 
escaped from that bloody field, bore his dying farewell to his widow. 
Into that widow’s lonely heart there forthwith entered a spirit from 
Eblis—a spirit which spoke of a dark and deadly revenge to be 
wreaked upon those who had slain the husband of her youth. In 
concert with Mustapha, whose hatred of the conqueror was only less 
intense than hers, she concocted a murderous scheme. Her beauty 
was unimpaired ; grief had but chastened, not lessened it ; and it was 
a fatal weapon ready to her hand. By its means did she lure six 
of the chiefest among the English warriors at Gizeh to their doom. 
At dusk would she meet her victim, intoxicate him with her charms, 
and then, like a ghoul; draw him on beneath the shadows of the 
pyramids, near to the spot where Mustapha lurked in ambush. Then 
would she offer the poor fool, thus taken in the toils, sherbet, 
drugged with a powerful narcotic, from a bottle which she bore—for, 
oddly enough, but with feminine inconsistency, she shrank from 
personally taking a human life by poison or otherwise—and when 
he fell senseless at her feet, would summon Mustapha by a pre- 
conceived signal, who would promptly strangle the helpless wretch 
with a bowstring, and in the still hours of night commit the body, 
with stones attached to its feet, to the depths of the Nile. 

“Six of the foemen had she thus vanquished by subtlety ; the 
seventh vanquished her. He was like you, my beloved, gallant, fair, 
frank, and fearless, with the joyous light of battle in his eyes. Before 
this man her soul fell prostrate and her purpose was set aside ; for 
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she loved him. What mattered it to her that he was a Nazarene, an 
Englishman, a leader of the “red locusts” that had descended upon 
the land of Egypt! Yes, she loved him—loved him more than she 
had ever loved Ahmed. She flung away the medicated draught ; she 
flung away her womanly pride ; she flung away her cherished revenge. 
The lurking assassin remained unsummoned ; and with the dew of 
her lover’s kisses still fresh upon her hair, her lips, her cheek, her 
brow, her eyes, she said to her adored one what I say to you now, 
‘Go in peace.’ ” 

Captain Vintram had listened breathlessly. He had seen, as he 
was bound to do, through the thin disguise of Amina’s narrative. Joy 
and grief are twin guardians of the portals of the human soul, and 
relieve each other at stated intervals; and now biank horror and 
dismay succeeded the rapture of that night of love. Amina—Amina, 
the woman whose beauty had entranced him, whom he loved with a 
genuine and lasting love, which was not that of a mere vulgar amour 
—Amina, whose heart had beaten so fondly next his own, was, by 
her own virtual confession, the organiser of a fell, mysterious, 
murderous conspiracy—an Egyptian version of the Indian thuggee— 
which had destroyed six of the bravest men in the British army, and 
to which he himself would most indubitably have fallen a victim but 
for the sudden and inexplicable passion conceived for him, a new 
Jason, by a new Medea—a passion which had fortunately rescued 
him from death and given her into his arms. But this discovery, 
heartrending as it was, was not the worst or only one to which 
those sweet lips had led him. He was himself the slayer of Ahmed— 
of that husband whose untimely death she had so fearfully avenged ! 
How well he remembered it all! That last desperate stand made 
by a section of the rebel host loomed forth in his memory with 
startling distinctness. Once more he saw the flash and heard the 
thunder of the guns, once more inhaled the reek and fume of 
powder, and saw the young Egyptian soldier, who for one moment 
confronted him and the next fell, as though blasted by lightning, 
beneath the tremendous sweep of his sword. There, too, was the 
giant black, who had called the fallen man by the name of Ahmed, 
and bent over him amidst the press of horses and combatants, care- 
less of the infernal rain of shot and shell. All these rapidly succeed- 
ing incidents of Tel-el-Kebir, which, in the mad excitement of the 
fight, he had scarcely noticed, now flashed through his troubled 
brain, whereon they had then been almost unconsciously impressed. 
Although on that fatal day he had but done his duty towards his 
Queen and country, he somehow felt self-condemned as a murderer. 
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And from the depths of his abasement he looked with pitying eyes 
upon Amina. How could he honestly reproach this woman—this 
woman whom he so madly loved—for the deeds she had done? 
How could he pose as her judge, when his own hands, so far from 
being clean, were stained with her husband’s blood—when, but for 
that wrathful blow of his descending steel, she might have been even 
now an angel of love and mercy—as Nature had surely intended 
her to be—instead of one of vengeance and destruction ? 

He rose with tottering limbs, with brow pallid and corrugated by 
the stress and spasms of his mental agony, his unavailing remorse, 
his bitter hopeless grief for the loss of a woman’s love, no sooner 
gained than forfeited for ever, and impressing one kiss, fiery as the 
anguish of his despairing soul, upon the upturned brow of Amina, 
fled towards Gizeh. 

And Mustapha? He had not been unfaithful to his terrible 
tryst. Long before the arrival of Amina, who, he knew, had gone 
on one of her fatal missions, while the western skies were under- 
going those myriad transformations which in Egypt exceed in 
brilliance and variety the hues of the expiring dolphin, he had been 
crouching in the penumbra of the great pyramid, awaiting his prey. 

The man was a true son of the desert—one of the gloomy, 
fighting, fanatical band that have accepted with such avidity and 
guarded with such tenacity the fatalistic and intolerant dogmas of 
Mohammed. Had he lived in the early days of Islam and com- 
manded the armies of the Caliphs, there would have been no ques- 
tion of tribute where he was concerned ; conquered races would 
have had to face the stern and simple alternative—the Koran or the 
sword. Such men as he, under the name of Dervishes, have ever 
formed the backbone of those Mahdist hosts which for some years 
past have constituted a perpetual menace not only to the safety of 
Egypt, but to the cause of Occidental civilisation in North Africa. 
He was an enthusiast, simple, honest, abstemious, brave, cruel as 
Eblis, and doubtless had to thank the torrid sun of his native wilds, 
as well as the peculiar licence of his creed, for a strong vein of 
sensuality which pervaded his character. His recent career could 
be easily explained. Arabi fought against the hated giaours ; that 
was enough for him ; and although he loved neither Egypt nor the 
Egyptians, he had been well content to follow that rebel’s banner 
in what he considered a holy war. Ahmed had been his comrade, 
as Amina had told Vintram, had fought by his side at Tel-el-Kebir, 
and had whispered in his ear his last message to the wife he so 
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dearly loved. He had duly discharged the sacred trust, and had 
subsequently associated himself with the widow in the dire project 
which she meditated—with what success we have already seen. 

Still the facts remained that the Soudanese had been thrown by 
mere chance into the company of the young Egyptian soldier, and 
that the only bond of union between them had been the rough 
fellowship of the camp. Owing to difference of nationality, the 
sympathy between the two men could scarccly at any time have 
been very deep. It was strange, then, to say the least of it, that he 
should make himself the willing tool of such a horrible vendetta, 
and stolidly. incur all the attendant risks. His native ferocity and 
his inborn detestation of the giaours were far from being guantités 
négligeables ; but they did not supply a sufficiently strong motive for 
the commission of a series of crimes of such enormity. The real 
motive lay far beneath the surface. Now, as ever, it was the 
“eternal feminine.” The grace and loveliness of Amina—although 
in Mustapha’s case she had never consciously used her charms as a 
lure—had made the huge black her subservient vassal. He cherished 
and was cheered by a wild, insane hope that, when the tale of 
victims was complete, Amina would reward him, as she alone 
could. 

Darkness was falling on the land when the grisly watcher dimly 
descried two figures approaching the pyramid, and his heart beat 
joyously. It was another murder in prospect, but it would bring 
him nearer to his goal. Instinctively he grasped the bowstring 
and drew further back into the shadows. The distance was too 
great, the light too uncertain to admit of his scanning the features of 
Amina’s companion. Nor had he any particular desire to do so. 
He would see quite enough of that face presently, when the moon’s 
rays revealed it, distorted and livid from the merciless pressure of 
the fatal cord, and later still, when it lay on Nile’s banks and hurled 
the last malediction of its stony eyes into his ere he consigned it to 
the slimy depths of the river. And so he cowered down at a discreet 
distance from the pair, whose forms were, of course, invisible to him 
in the gloom, and patiently awaited Amina’s call, the usual herald of 
the ghastly dénouement. Nor was he quite alone; those related 
demons, lust and cruelty, sat upon the fiery threshold of his soul, 
and whiled away the time in mouthing and gibbering and cursing 
their human entertainer and each other. The usual interval had 
long expired, and yet there came no sign. It was strange. Had 
the drugged sherbet failed in its accursed work? The Soudanese 
sat erect and listened, and his yellow eyes vainly strove to peer 
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through the darkness. Although the distance which separated him 
from Amina and Vintram did not amount to a hundred yards, still, 
owing to the impenetrable pall of night beneath the pyramid, they, 
were as effectually parted, so far as the possibility of mutual observa- 
tion was concerned, as if it had been a hundred miles ; moreover, 
the lovers conversed in such a low tone that not the faintest echo of 
their words reached his straining ears. The slow sad watches of 
the night crept on, but no summons came ; all around was as still as 
the sleep of the dead Cheops. The dawn was at hand, and at last a 
horrible apprehension arose within him.‘ Had the infidel suspected 
or discovered the design of Amina, slain her, and slipped away 
under cover of the darkness? Allah forfend! but it was still 
possible—nay, more, likely. How else could her silence be accounted 
for? For aught he knew to the contrary the woman whom he loved 
might now be lying, weltering in her blood, within a few yards of 
him, attacked and murdered ere she could call for aid. He could 
endure the dreadful uncertainty no longer. His patience, his loyalty, 
his unswerving obedience to Amina’s lightest behest—all gave way 
when he thought that her safety was threatened—her life perhaps 
sacrificed. He arose, and with long, stealthy steps, skirting the 
base of the pyramid, approached the couple, like some colossal 
fiend, who, long banished by incantations from the vicinity of a 
magician’s pentacle, draws gradually nearer and nearer when the 
flame is burning low and the supply of essences is giving out. 
Cynical fate had so ordered it that the skulking negro came 
within earshot just as Amina had commenced the momentous 
narrative of her life and crimes, just as the first faint rosy streaks 
of day, falling across the listener’s face, enabled him to recognise his 
identity. The intellect of Mustapha was not perhaps very keen, 
but he was a man—a man consumed bya secret and almost hopeless 
love, and he took in the situation at a glance, cursing, as he did so, 
heaven and earth and all therein contained. This woman, whose 
bondsman he had made himself, whose vengeance he had faithfully 
and remorselessly executed, had in requital betrayed him—so he 
rather unreasonably phrased it—and sold that vengeance for the 
momentary gratification of a momentary and disgraceful passion, 
conceived in the course of an hour or two, for a stranger she had 
never seen before, a giaour, a leader in the accursed armies of the 
aliens of the West. And—just Allah!—she knew not that the man to 
whom she had given her love, to whom she was confessing her life, 
her past, her whole terrible history, whom, of all others, she had 
weakly rescued from his merited doom, was the very one by whose 
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act in slaying her husband she had herself become—and had made 
another—the servant of Ebiis. 

Grinding his teeth, and racked by tortures worse than those which 
lost souls experience—the tortures of jealous hate and disappointed 
desire—he listened to every word. 

Why did he not rush forth from his place of concealment, grasp 
the giaour by the throat, and slay or be slain? Who shall say? 
The ways of the East are not to be gauged by a Western standard. 
The terrific emotions which rent his spirit may have paralysed 
his bodily energies. Perchance the hereditary inferiority which 
has ever made the sons of Africa bow in involuntary homage 
before men of Caucasian race may have chained him to the spot, 
Or did memories of that day of blood and fire, when the 
flaming sword of the Englishman before him raged in the fore- 
front of the battle, hold him back despite his bravery and his 
fatalism? Yet again, might it not have been that his rude sense of 
justice, snatching in that moment the bandage of love from his eyes, 
caused him to see in the woman the greater sinner of the two? 
Whatever the restraining influence may have been, he paused, 
listened, and looked, saw the last despairing kiss imprinted by 
Vintram’s lips upon the brow of Amina—saw the mighty conqueror 
of Tel-el-Kebir tottering along the desert path towards Gizeh with 
the blind uncertain gait of a stricken man. When that form was 
already dim in the distance, Mustapha, gloomy and threatening of 
aspect as Azrael himself, stepped forward and confronted Amina, as 
her streaming eyes followed the fast-vanishing figure of her lover. 

“ Woman,” he said with deliberate and savage emphasis, “ weak, 
wanton, soulless, and accursed woman, I know and have heard all. 
Something there now remains for you to learn ; something there still 
remains for me todo. Know that the man—may dogs uproot his 
father’s grave !—who captivated your wayward choice—the man for 
whose sake you have sacrificed a righteous retribution—the man 
upon whom you have just lavished your fickle favours—the man a 
hair of whose head is dearer in your eyes than the body of the black 
Mustapha—your poor puppet, who was mad enough to adore a 
courtesan, false to the living and the dead—is none other than the 
furious giaour beneath whose brand your Ahmed went down at 
Tel-el-Kebir.” 

Shrinking, fainting, with the wild dilated eyes of one upon whose 
soul has fallen a great horror, Amina listened, although conscience 
was fast deserting her. 

The grim accuser proceeded: “And now prepare for death, 
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The pyramid of Cheops must not lack a last victim because you 
have chosen to spare your husband’s murderer. And, for the rest, 
the ways of lust and doom never lie far apart. But ere you die, I 
would fain console, for I have loved you: know, therefore, that 
Mustapha will not long survive you.” 

There was no struggle between victim and executioner ; for Amina 
lay senseless at the feet of the inexorable negro, and the bowstring 
swiftly and surely did its work. 


Ere many days had elapsed some boatmen of the Nile brought 
to land two corpses which they had found floating in mid-stream— 
aman andawoman. The man, a black of unusual stature and pro- 
portions, held locked in an embrace as close as that wherewith a 
Breton peasant may have clasped in death some cold pale aristocrat 
maiden in the time of the Noyades, a beautiful woman. His body 
bore no marks of external violence; but round her neck ran the 
livid ring of the strangling-cord, and in her eyes and on her face were 
set the tokens of a dire despair which had seized and slain the soul 
before death had claimed the body. 

The secret of the pyramid remained locked in the breast of 
Captain Vintram, who once for all discarded the ré/e of D’Artagnan 
for that of a modern military monk. So staid and circumspect did 
he become, that the colonel of his regiment was wont to point him 
out as a model of virtue to young subalterns when they joined. The 
truth was that he was perpetually haunted by the dead Amina’s 
pleading eyes, as he had seen them on that fatal dawn beneath the 
pyramid when they had-parted for ever. He is now a grave, melan- 
choly man on the shady side of forty, and—highest tribute which 
a@ man can pay to the memory of a woman whom he has loved and 
lost—remains, and is likely to remain, unmarried. 

No clue was ever discovered as to the fate of the luckless six ; 
but there was no further mysterious disappearance from the ranks of 
Her Majesty’s loyal troops in Egypt. 
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SOME SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 
ULSTER PEASANT, 


HAT our waning century is marked by much free-thought and 
materialism, mingled with a good deal of superstition, has fre- 
quently been asserted, and we believe the assertion to be correct 
in the main. With free-thinkers Ulster is little troubled, at least in 
country districts; but superstition exists in various forms, even 
though the fairies are not believed in as generally as of old. 

Middle-aged people among our working class still cherish the 
ancient fancies regarding “the gentry,” a/zas “the good people,” 
alias “the wee folk,” or fairies. Good and bad luck ; cures and 
charms ; witchcraft ; the evil eye ; and the malign influence wielded 
unconsciously by an “unlucky person,” are all believed in more or 
less firmly. 

Hardly a country parish exists in our Northern Province that 
cannot boast of its witch—sometimes a poor feeble crone, haggard 
and wild in her attire, like the witches in Macbeth ; but sometimes 
a pretty, fair-haired, and blue-eyed matron, whose husband and 
children are supposed to be the better for her unlawfully acquired 
gains. 

Such a witch as this last was Nancy McGarvey, the wife of a 
tenant of Mr. O’Hara, who lives in a wild part of Donegal. Nancy 
and her landlord are still alive. The events which we recall took 
place twenty years ago. Accidents suddenly began to occur in the 
O’Hara dairy. The cows milked well, but their milk yielded no 
butter whatever. The servants churned for hours with no result. 
The master and mistress were naturally very much annoyed when 
week after week passed by, and their fine cows seemed useless ; and 
the extraordinary reasons given for the lack of butter provoked them 
further. 

“Your servants must be incapable, lazy, or dirty. Probably they 
don’t wash the milk vessels,” said the master. 

“T thought so myself, and taxed them with carelessness,” replied 
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the mistress. ‘Thereupon the cook told me that Nancy McGarvey 
is ‘allowed’ (é.e. supposed) to have taken all our butter off the 
churn by witchcraft, drawing it through the keyhole.” 

‘* My dear, you should get rid of your servants. Don’t listen to 
such folly.” 

“Of course it’s folly ; but how disabuse their minds of it ? Nancy 
has no cow, as you are aware, yet she sells pounds of butter at every 
market, and the whole country is saying that she sells our butter. I 
cannot go into the kitchen or venture outside the place without 
being told this. I disagree heartily when accosted by one woman 
after another, but I bring contempt upon myself by so doing, I assure 
you. ‘God bless you, ma’am. God help your innocent wit,’ say 
they, turning away pityingly.” 

Cook was churning, with the churn set upon an ass’s shoe for 
luck, when Mrs. O’Hara went to the kitchen to discharge her from 
her service. 

We ought to premise that iron is a counter-charm against witch, 
fairy, or other power of evil—horseshoes being useful, but those of 
an ass much more so, because of the mark of the cross upon its 
back. An ass is often put to graze with cattle as a safeguard against 
spells. 

Before there was time for a word, the door was hastily opened by 
Nancy McGarvey, who civilly enough asked leave to buy butter- 
milk. 

“Say ‘God gie ye the gude o’ yer milk an’ butter,’ ” screamed the 
cook, “or ye’ll get nae milk.” Thereupon such violent and angry 
words ensued that the mistress retreated in disorder. 

We remember that the advent of a new dairywoman put an end 
to the O’Haras’ trouble ; but Nancy’s evil reputation stuck to her for 
many years. 

While on the subject of witchcraft it may be remarked that an 
incantation used upon May-day morning, the fateful season, is as 
follows : 


From all the reeks that I see 
Milk and butter come to me. 


The witch sings these words as she drags a rope made of hair 
from the cow’s tail over pasture lands, while the May dew lies upon 
the grass. Here and there peeps a thatched roof from out the 
sycamores, and the smoke curls upward; but wise and cautious 
women take care not to light their fire too early upon May-day 
morning. 
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We knew a reputed witch in early days, and liked her greatly ; 
in fact, she was a dear friend of ours. Poor little Rosanna was a 
tiny, bright-eyed, apple-cheeked old woman, with pleasant genial 
manners. She lived in my father’s village with her brother and 
sister. She possessed a goat, which browsed at the edge of the high 
road while she watched, knitting socks the while, and gaily conversing 
with the passers-by. 

The village shopkeeper was a wealthy man, the owner of two 
sleek cows, and his wife was quite unrivalled as a dairywoman. But 
he was unfortunate one summer, and the fine cows yielded no butter. 
Soon the village began to say that a witch must be at work. ‘William 
Hazlett is gone to consult the wise man who lives on Binion moun- 
tain,” was the next item of news given us. 

William was told by the wise man to put an ass’s shoe in the 
fire next time the milk was churned, and was assured that whoever 
had cast a spell over the cows would be certain to knock at the door, 
entreating admittance. Mrs. Hazlett churned. The shoe grew red- 
hot. William stood by grimly listening. Hurried steps to the door; 
urgent knocking. Presently Rosanna’s voice begging to be let in: 
“My heart’s roasting. Oh, William Hazlett, let me in! let me in! 
If you knowed the burning heat that’s here !” 

All the neighbours knew that Rosanna was admitted, and that 
before the shoe was taken out of the fire she was forced to promise 
never more to look at Mr. Hazlett’s cattle. 

We were considered a partisan of the poor little witch because we 
laughed at the story; and when she became sick soon afterwards, 
and received frequent visits and presents from “the big house,” there 
was a good deal of murmuring. 

“Why but you watch yersel, miss, dear? Dinna be going to 
Rosanna. Thon’s a dangerous woman,” was the warning thrown 
away upon us. 

“Poor Rosanna could not harm me.” 

“Could she no? God bless your innocent wit, dear!” was the 
pitying reply. 

Before we take leave of Rosanna Harrigan we recall a story told 
by the neighbours of her and her old brother and sister. The reader 
is aware that spirits are supposed to wander earthwards on Hallow- 
e’en. The dead return to visit their families on that night ; they 
form part of the company, and watch the revelry, themselves unseen. 
Rosanna, Niel, and Maria were wont to leave the door open that 
their parents might come in and occupy the two creepy stools in 
front of the fire, while they sat at the side of the hearth ; and five 
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bowls of tea and five plates of stirabout were always provided. The 
fairies have great power on that night. It is very dangerous for a 
pretty girl to- wander far from home at that season. Many a maiden, 
many a fair child, has been stolen by-the “ gentry,” and carried away 
to live with them in their underground dwellings. Infants have been 
taken out of their cradles, and cross and dwindling elves left 
instead. 

The best cheer procurable is spread in hall and cottage. Apples 
and nuts are within the reach of all, and every child looks forward 
to a feast. Young girls put a ring in their potato-cake or apple- 
pudding, and she who is helped to the portion in which the ring 
is found will surely be married before the next Hallowe’en. Or she 
peels an apple without breaking the peel, and throws it over her 
shoulder, sure that it must form the initial letter of her true love’s 
name. 

Opposite Rosanna lived a very “knowledgeable woman,” one 
Bell Bradley, who, among other talents and shining gifts, possessed 
that of being able to charm away the “heart fever.” To suffer from 
a pain in the heart does not mean that you are afflicted with any 
poetical malady—nothing of the kind ; it simply means that you 
suffer from indigestion or dyspepsia. Bell Bradley used to eye you 
from head to foot, and if she knew you well would be likely to offer 
help thus: “ Dear, but you're far failed an’ very ‘ill-like.’ Why but 
you come to me an’ let me measure you wi’ a green thread round the 
waist ?” 

A green thread is a thread of undyed yarn, just as it left the 
spinning-wheel. ‘The patient had to go to Bell before sunrise three 
mornings to be measured ; and part of the cure was to eat three 
dandelion leaves “in the name of the Blessed Trinity ” three morn- 
ings running. Bell Bradley also cured the headache by measuring 
and at the same time repeating some charm. 

An old man named Paddy McCarron, who resided in the same 
street as the witch and the heart-fever doctress, was skilled to cure 
the “rose”—z.e. erysipelas. Paddy lived to be very old, and unable 
to work in the fields any longer ; and then his doctoring gift came to 
be most important to him as a means of support. He confided to 
us a part of his secret, to which the reader is quite welcome. 

“ A neighbour woman that was good at curing the rose sent for 
me when she was dying, an’ bestowed the power on me. I was a 
wee boy at the time. A woman can gie it to a man, an’ a man can 
gie it toa woman. (I could gie it to you, dear, if you liked.) I rub 
wi’ bog-water that I be to fetch mysel’ at the full o’ the moon. I rub 
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the patient three times—once before sunrise, an’ twice before 
sunset-——” 

“ And you say some words, Paddy, while you rub, don’t you ?” 

“TI do. I ha’ seen mysel’ called out in the night-time to visit 
patients, just like a doctor, but without a doctor’s pay. If it was 
certainly the rose that ailed them, they got better at once when I’d 
done rubbing them.” 

A charmer, whether he or she deals with diseases or with spells, 
never takes money in payment. A screw of tobacco, bread, meal, 
or a little tea and sugar, is gladly given and accepted. Paddy died 
sixteen years ago, and, as far as the village where he used to live is 
concerned, we believe that his secret died with him. 

Yet can a record of country cures and charms be carried down to 
the present day. We met a well-to-do farmer the other day in 
Londonderry, who spoke with regret of the illness of a well-known 
landlord and magistrate in the county. “The doctors are not able 
to do him any good,” he remarked ; “ but I know a woman that has 
a real cure for the jaundice, an’ I’d get it an’ send it to her ladyship 
(the invalid’s wife) if I thought she’d give in to it an’ try it.” 

“Ts it a charm ?” 

“Tt is, miss, an’ a gude charm too. Sure it cured a sister of my 
own. Would her ladyship give in to it, do you think ?” 

“Tam sure she would not, Mr. D.! But she would be grateful 
to you for wishing to help her.” 

One of our labourers is laid on the shelf at present suffering from 
themumps. A neighbour of his begged him to try a cure which she 
declared she had found most efficacious with her own children. “I 
put the donkey’s branks on them one after the other ; an’ Mary took 
Joe to the water an’ made him go down an’ drink. Then she brung 
him hame, an’ he put the branks on her an’ led her to the water ; 
an’ you may tak’ my word the swelling went down at oncet.” 

The “branks” means the donkey’s head-stall with or without 
winkers, to which the reins are attached. To make the cure effectual 
a boy must be led by a girl, and a girl by a boy. 

A cure widely used for whooping-cough, called by the country 
people “ chincough,” is to pass the afflicted child three times beneath 
and over a donkey. 

A seventh son is believed to be a doctor by nature, able to cure 
the evil (scrofula) by his touch. Such a person has many visitors 
all his life long. There is a well near Milford in the county 
Donegal called the Dooan well. This is a “holy well.” We 
confess frankly to our complete ignorance of the reason why the 
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poor people call the well “holy” and make pilgrimages to it, and 
hang rags on the bushes around it, and bathe crippled limbs in it, 
and fetch the water home in bottles ! 

One cannot, alas! be clever all round. Suffice it to say that the 
working people are known to try its power when the doctor’s science 
seems to have failed. We have known several instances of late 
years when the sick as a last chance sent to “ Dooan well” fora 
bottle of the water. With surprised sorrow they confessed that the 
cure they so much trusted in availed not to help them. 

The “unlucky person ” is a most unhappy creature—perhaps the 
more so in that he is unconscious of his sad peculiarity until he is 
made aware of it by the timid avoidance of his neighbours. 

Such a person ought not to go out of doors before he has eaten 
something, as his glance is most deadly and dangerous when he is 
fasting. It is not considered right for anybody—any stranger, that is 
to say—to enter a house and praise a child in it without first saying 
“God bless you for a bonnie wean,” because the stranger might 
possibly be an “unlucky” man or woman, or might be possessed of 
the envious, or of the evil eye. 

One of these unfortunates is known to us. He lives in a wildly 
beautiful corner of Donegal, where sea and mountain and natural 
wood can be seen from his cabin door. He has a greedy eye. 

Not long ago a poor neighbour of his applied to a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant of the county for a summons for him to appear at 
the next petty sessions to answer to the charge of “blinking” his 
horse, and causing it to fall in the plough. 

“ How did he make your horse fall?” asked the magistrate. 

‘He just blinked the beast, your honour. Sure, you know Matt 
Conlan is allowed to ha’ the greedy eye?” 

“What nonsense, Dillon! Did Conlan lay his hand upon your 
horse?” 

“He did not, sir. He just stood at the gate o’ the field an’ 
looked steady for maybe five minutes at the horse, an’ he staggered 
an’ fell in the plough. Sure, your honour knows that Matt Conlan 
is allowed to ha’ the greedy eye?” 

‘‘ Stuff and nonsense, Dillon! You cannot have a summons for 
him.” 

The indignant man was beginning to repeat his’ charge for the 
third time, when the magistrate silenced him impatiently, and he 
turned away muttering that neither law nor justice was to be had in 
Ireland. Should this over-true tale meet the eye of any educated 
reader who believes that departed friends may be communicated 
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with through spiritualistic mediums, let: him~ not: despise the poor 
Donegal farmer for superstition. 

The mermaid is a more interesting figure than witch or wizard. 
Poetry loves to dwell upon the nymphs and Undines of stream and 
fountain. Lorelei of the Rhine has her siren spells, her mirror, 
her flowing yellow hair— 


Sie kimmt es mit goldenem Kamme, 
Und singt ein Lied dabei. 


We had our Lorelei in the l’oyle, just where the river is broadest, 
about halfway between Derry and Strabane. The country on both 
sides is very fertile and excellently farmed—a beautiful valley, 
through which 


Foyle runs down 
To his ancient town, 
Telling her walls 
Of their old renown. 


The Lorelei was called Sheelah by the country-people. There 
used to be a flat stone near the water’s edge, upon which a past 
generation declared they had seen the mermaid seated on summer 
evenings. People inhabiting certain cottages near the ruined castle 
of Montgavlin watched Sheelah unbind her hair. 

A woman called Ellen MacDonnell went to the river’s edge for 
water one evening, and out of wanton mischief overturned the 
mermaid’s stone. Sheelah was not in sight at the time, so Ellen 
thought that only the wild duck, snipe, and plover saw her ill-natured 
deed. 

But the very next day, when she returned home after a short 
absence, Sheelah was in the house bending over the cradle where the 
baby lay. While the mother darted screaming into the house, the 
mermaid, quick as thought, snatched up the child, tossed it upon the 
fire, and made good her retreat to the river, singing as she went— 

When I think on my stane, 
An’ you think on your wean, 


We may weel speak an’ look, 
But freens we'll e’en be nane. 


The woman who told the present writer the above story, firmly 
believing every word of it, declared that the last two lines of Sheelah’s 
song were used by neighbours who disagreed, when she was a young 
girl, thus : 

We may weel speak an’ look, 
But friends we'll e’en be nane, 


as the mermaid said to Ellen. 
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Did we try to record half of the strange cures and charms in 
vogue in country places, our pen might run away with us. Enough 
is related to show that, although our rural life may seem monotonous 
in the extreme, yet is it full of interest to an explorer of the fanciful 
and the weird—above all, the weird. 







LETITIA M‘CLINTOCK. 
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HORACE WALPOLE. 


HE year 1897 was the centenary of Horace Walpole’s death. 
He died on March 2, 1797, not at his beloved “ Strawberry,” 
but at his house in Berkeley Square (now No. 11), to which 
he had moved in 1779 from that in Arlington Street, in which 
he had lived, at first with his father and afterwards alone, from his 
early youth. But he had been at Strawberry Hill near the end of 
1796; his last letter from it is dated November 20. Just five 
years before he had succeeded his nephew as Earl of Orford, but 
had never taken his seat in the House of Lords. At his death he 
was in the eightieth year of his age, and had always been more or less 
of an invalid, having from his twenty-fifth year been a sufferer from 
gout in both feet and hands. In consequence he had never been an 
active man or given to any out-of-door pursuits. If we had lived at 
Twickenham or Teddington in those days, I do not think we should 
often have met him in the lanes or field-paths near his house. 
“Walking is not one of my excellences,” he wrote to Lady Ossory 
in1775. ‘In my best days Mr. Winnington said I tripped like a 
peewit, and if I do not flatter myself, my march at present is more 
like a dabchick’s.” Miss Hawkins, who was his neighbour, living at 
Twickenham House, gives her version of the same facts, when she 
says, “ He always entered a room in that style of affected delicacy 
which fashion had then made almost natural ; chapeau bas between 
his hands, as if he wished to compress it, or under his arm—knees 
bent, and feet on tip-toe, as if afraid of a wet floor.” If we had seen 
him outside the precincts of Strawberry Hill, he would have been in 
his light-bodied chariot, with his English coachman and his Swiss 
valet on the box. 

But if we had been persons with any pretensions to “ quality,” 
or, indeed, any of his humbler neighbours with whom he was on 
friendly terms, we should have been readily admitted within the gates 
of his * Gothic castle,” and might have seen him walking in the 
grounds, always in slippers, however heavy the dew on the lawn, and 
without a hat or any overcoat or under waistcoat, however cold it 
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might be—for he prided himself on never catching cold. But he 
preferred walking about his house, going over for the thousandth 
time, or showing to a visitor, the treasures he had amassed during a 
long life of collecting, passing from the top to the bottom of his 
house, though in his old age he could not go either up or down 
stairs without the help of a servant. Pinkerton, the antiquary, who 
knew Walpole from 1784 till his death, and was a favourite with 
him, has described a day at Strawberry Hill, and his description is 
very interesting. He says, “Though he sat up very late, either 
writing or conversing, he generally rose about nine o’clock, and 
appeared in the breakfast-room, his constant and chosen apartment, 
with fine vistas towards the Thames.” This was the bow-windowed 
room on the first floor, looking eastward across the Thames to the 
Ham meadows—which Walpole always particularly admired—and the 
trees of Richmond Park, and on one side the “ town,” as he calls it, 
of Twickenham, with its bend of the river looking like a miniature 
sea-harbour, on the other “a suburb of Kingston,” that is, I have no 
doubt, the village of Ham. With this view before him, he took his 
breakfast. A fat little spaniel named Tonton, the legacy of Mme. 
du Deffand (of whom more by and by), came to the room with him 
and was placed on a sofa by his side. “The tea-kettle, stand, and 
heater,” making up, I suppose, the urn, “were brought in, and he 
drank two or three cups of that liquor out of most rare and precious 
ancient porcelain of Japan, of a fine white embossed with large 
leaves. The account of his china cabinet, in his description of his 
villa, will show how rich he was in that elegant luxury.” ‘“ Regularly 
after breakfast, in the summer season at least, Mr. Walpole used to 
mix bread and milk in a large bason, and throw it out of the window 
for the squirrels, who, soon after, came down from the high trees to 
enjoy their allowance.” At four o’clock he dined in what he called 
the “ Refectory ”—a large room at the north-east corner of the ground 
floor—or more often, especially in winter, in the small parlour, the 
bow-windowed room on the ground floor, facing the south and the 
garden. He was a very small eater, and confined himself to the 
lighter and more digestible kinds of food, and nearly always drank 
nothing but iced water from a decanter standing in a pail of ice 
under the table. He never sat over his wine after dimner, but at 
once rang the bell for coffee, which he took upstairs about five o’clock, 
and from that time till two in the morning he would often sit on the 
sofa, “in miscellaneous chit-chat, full of singular anecdotes, strokes 
of wit, and acute observations, occasionally sending for books or 
curiosities, or passing to the library, as any reference happened to 
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arise in conversation. After his coffee he tasted nothing; but the 
snuff-box of tabac d’étrennes from Fribourg’s was not forgotten.” 

When Horace Walpole died, he was, as I have said, in his 
eightieth year, having been born in September 1717. George I. 
had then been three years on the throne, and Sir Robert 
Walpole, Horace’s father, had held an important position in the 
Ministry, but at the time of Horace’s birth was for a time out of 
power, fortunate in being so the following year, which was that of 
the great South Sea crash. When George II. came to the throne, in 
June 1727 (when Horace Walpole was in his tenth year, and had 
just gone to Eton, having been before with a private tutor in 
Twickenham), his father became the principal Minister. Sir Robert 
was not a great speaker, or a man of any particular learning or 
information, but he was a sound financier and man of business, and 
a skilful debater, with a great knowledge of human nature, especially 
as seen in the House of Commons. For the next fifteen years he 
had the whole control of the Government. 

He was, originally, a younger son of Sir Robert Walpole, of 
Houghton, in Norfolk, a baronet of a good old Norfolk family. 
With a view to qualifying himself for holding a family living, he was 
sent to Eton as a colleger, and in due course succeeded to King’s 
College, Cambridge ;! but his eldest brother dying in 1698, and his 
father in 1700, he succeeded, when twenty-four years old, to the 
estates, which were worth some £ 2,000 a year, gave up his intention 
of taking Orders, and in 1700 got elected member for his own 
borough of Castle Rising, and in 1702 for King’s Lynn, which was 
also his property, for which he sat till he went out of office in 
1742. 

Horace Walpole was christened Horatio, after his father’s brother 
who was a famous diplomatist, afterwards Lord Walpole ; the name 
Horatio had been introduced into the Walpole family by the 
marriage of an ancestor, Sir Roger Townshend, with a daughter of 
Horace Lord Vere, of Tilbury ; and from the Walpoles it passed te 
a still more famous Norfolk man, Horatio Nelson, whose grand- 
mother was a niece of Sir Robert, the Prime Minister, and the elder 
Horatio. Our Horace thought Horatio a “theatrical” name, and 
preferred the English equivalent ; though to be namesake to the 


’ The College still has two portraits of him, the only Prime Minister among 
her sons. When his elder brother’s death made him heir to a landed estate 
exceeding in value a certain number of ** marks,” he was obliged by the College 
eae to give up his Scholarship, and thus he never became a Fellow of the 

liege. 
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loyal friend whom Hamlet “wore in his heart of heart” was surely 
nothing to be ashamed of. 

The son of a powerful Minister in those days was born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth. Horace was sent to Eton, where he 
seems to have led a happy, but not very energetic, life—he always 
disliked games or active exercise—and either there or at King’s 
College, Cambridge, his father’s college, where he was a fellow 
commoner, he made himself a very fair scholar in Latin and English, 
if not in Greek. At Eton he made many of the friends whom he 
clung to through all his life: his cousin Harry Conway, who became 
Marshal Conway, a good soldier and a very respectable politician, 
who held high office under Lord Rockingham and Lord Chatham—a 
cousin whom Horace Walpole loved so dearly that, when there was 
a difficulty about Conway marrying from want of means, he offered 
to share all his income with him; Lord Conway, Henry’s elder 
brother, who was afterwards Earl of Hertford, Viceroy of Ireland, and 
Ambassador at Paris ; George Montagu, a grand-nephew of the Earl 
of Halifax, who was afterwards member for Northampton and pri- 
vate secretary to Lord North ; George Augustus Selwyn, the great 
humorist of his day, cousin in an older generation of another 
George Augustus Selwyn, a very different man, but also a humorist 
in his way, the first Bishop of New Zealand; Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, long English Minister at Dresden, famous as a writer of 
witty verses of society ; Thomas Gray, the poet ; West, also a poet, 
who translated Pindar, and would have been more famous if he had 
not died so young ; and Ashton, who became a Master and Fellow of 
Eton, and held a living in the City. Walpole and Gray took the 
grand tour together, Walpole paying all expenses, but making it 
clearly understood that Gray was not a dependant, but his own 
master, free to stay with him or leave him as he thought proper. 
Walpole also, with remarkable generosity and without telling Gray, 
made a will leaving Gray heir to his property—I suppose to save Gray 
from the risk of being left without funds in a foreign land, supposing 
his friend and companion should die. The four friends—Walpole, 
Gray, West, and Ashton—had called themselves at Eton “the 
Quadruple Alliance,” and Walpole laments, in his earliest letter 
preserved to us, the breaking-up of the Alliance by West going to 
Oxford, while the other three went to Cambridge. 

A great deal has been said—perhaps more than was necessary— 
about the unlikeness of Horace Walpole to his father, and scandal 
was set afloat—a good deal, I am sorry to say, through the charming 
lady I lately spoke of in a paper about Lady Mary Wortley, Lady 
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Louisa Stuart, ‘to the effect that Horace was not really the son of 
Sir Robert. There is certainly a contrast between the burly and 
robust fox-hunting squire, coarse in his language and intemperate in 
his habits, whom his father had made drink more than was good for 
him in his boyhood, “ on the ground that no son should be allowed 
to have enough of his senses to see that his father was tipsy,” and 
the delicate and refined invalid, whom we have seen sipping his tea 
or his iced water, for whom “ladylike” seems the most appropriate 
epithet, whose chief delights consisted in collecting knick-knacks and 
hearing and repeating the on dits of Society. But many sons are 
not like their fathers in all things, and in the present case there were 
points of resemblance as well as contrast, such as a genuine interest 
in party politics, a belief in the articles of the Whig creed, which did 
not include any belief in the equality of men, and, more strikingly 
still, a love of art and good taste in judging works of art, which was 
a singular feature in a character such as that of Sir Robert. He 
had got about him at Houghton, his Norfolk seat, and also in 
his official residence in Downing Street, a really fine collection of 
pictures by the Old Masters, some of which Horace, during his stay 
in Italy, had been instrumental in collecting, and of which he com- 
piled a catalogue, the “ Aides Walpolianz,” which may still be read 
with interest by all lovers of art. This famous collection was sold 
and dispersed by Sir Robert’s grandson, the third Lord Orford, a 
spendthrift and an imbecile, many of the pictures being bought by 
the Empress Catherine of Russia. The fourth Lord Orford, our 
Horace, collected pictures also, as well as china and old furniture 
and stained glass, but he had not the means of replacing such a 
collection as his father had gathered. He was, however, not a poor 
man, for, as I have said, a Prime Minister’s son in those days was 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth. It is astonishing to us now- 
adays to read of the wealth of sinecure offices that Sir Robert could 
bestow on his relations. His eldest son was, first, Clerk of the 
Pells, with a salary of £2,000 a year, and afterwards Auditor of the 
Exchequer, with the larger salary of £7,000 a year. This was the 
great prize among sinecure offices, and it lasted till our own time. 
I can remember many years ago having an interview with a 
gentleman of whom I was told by one of my friends, “That old 
fellow goes once a year in wig and gown into the Court of Exchequer 


‘Mr. Peter Cunningham, the accomplished editor of Horace Walpole’s 
Letters, inclined to the belief that the scandal was true, and that Horace was 
really the son of Lord Hervey—not John Lord Hervey, the writer of the 
Memoirs and the enemy of Pope, but his elder brother, Carr. 
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and makes a bow, and for that he is paid £6,000 or £7,000 a year.” 
When Lord Walpole received this office, his former office of Clerk 
of the Pells was passed on to Sir Robert’s second son, Edward, who 
also, under his father’s will, shared with Horace another office,' that 
of Collector in the Custom House, from which the latter received 
41,400 a year, the former £400; but_this office was held only for 
Edward’s life, so that Horace lost a large slice of his income when 
his brother died. Besides this, Horace enjoyed three other patent 
places in the Exchequer. He was “Comptroller of the Pipe,” 
“‘ Clerk of the Estreats,” and “ Usher of the Exchequer.” He told 
Conway, before his father’s death—that is, before the £1,400 a year 
from the Collectorship of Customs came in—that his income from 
places was nearly £2,000 a year. After his father’s death his 
income must have approached £4,000 a year (Letters, i. p. 314), and 
later, in the war time, it increased very largely, the Ushership, which 
was worth £900 originally, rising in one year to £4,200, and often 
exceeding £2,000. A very candid account of his income is given 
in a pamphlet written in 1782, which is to be found in vol. ii. of the 
collected edition of his works of 1798 (pp. 365 sqq.) All these 
offices he discharged by deputy, but their duties were probably not 
heavy. For instance, the Usher of the Exchequer had to provide 
the Court of Exchequer and the Treasury with pens, paper, 
penknives, and sealing-wax. It is probable that Sir Robert himself 
made some indirect gains, for his salary of £5,000 a year as First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, together 
with his patrimonial income, however much the latter may have 
increased during his time of office—that is, during practically the first 
half of the eighteenth century—could hardly have sufficed to meet 
the vast expense he incurred in rebuilding Houghton on a most 
magnificent scale, in purchasing pictures for at least £30,000, in 
addition to that of lavish hospitality and reckless household ex- 
penditure. Although when a young man he had been expelled 
from the House of Commons for allowing money to be received for 
a Government contract, this was done at a time when party spirit 
ran furiously high, and the transaction for which he was punished, 
though irregular and highly injurious to the public, was not severely 
condemned by public opinion, when, as was admitted in his case, 
the offender had not taken the bribe himself, but only winked at 
a friend taking it. He died poor, and with his estates heavily 
mortgaged. 

1 See Letters (Cunningham’s edition), ii. p. 315; see also ‘‘ Short Notes,” 
ibid, i. p. Ixiv. 
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No one will nowadays dream of justifying a system under 
which Horace Walpole, for performing no definite service to his 
country,' received a life income of some thousands a year from 
taxes or fees. He boasted that from the age of twenty-one he 
lived on his own income, and travelled at his own expense, and, 
as we have seen, he also paid Gray’s travelling expenses. He was 
generous and magnificent in his tastes and ideas, and spent the 
income he received from sources in those days thought perfectly 
honourable,? not on riotous living or worthless parasites, but in 
ways that have given both instruction and pleasure to all the 
generations that have followed his own. He had a genius for 
collecting pictures, prints, statues, inscriptions, old books, en- 
gravings, coins, stained glass, china, and old curiosities. He never 
went over a great house—and he went over several nearly every 
August or September—without coveting something or other, often 
something impossible to carry away, such as a cloister or an arcade ; 
no one ever broke oftener the Tenth Commandment. Things 
more movable than arcades or cloisters he was constantly able 
to buy, from impoverished owners or suppressed convents in Italy 
or Germany, or the Low Countries. His catalogue of the contents 
of Strawberry Hill is delightful reading to any one with the least 
touch of the collecting mania. But one form of collecting 
that was peculiar to him was that of his own letters. With several 
of his correspondents it was a regular understanding that they 
should return his letters to him, that he might collect and annotate 
them with a view to their future publication. And the letters 
deserved all his care ; Macaulay, who had a very unfavourable, and 
in many respects unjust, opinion of Walpole, says of his writings 
generally, of which he thought the letters the best, that they “rank 
as high among the delicacies of intellectual epicures as the Stras- 
burg pies among the dishes described in the ‘Almanach des 
Gourmands.’” The edition of them in nine volumes by Peter 
Cunningham is one of the best edited and annotated books in our 
language. Some of the earliest letters are those he wrote from 
France and Italy, mostly to West, who was then a student in the 
Temple, but disliked the law, and was longing to go into the 


’ He says himself, with perfect candour, ‘‘I know no man who can plead 
fewer services to his country or less merit than I can.” (Works, ii. p. 306.) 

? He argues with some force that his income came from the same source as 
the rent-roll of most of the nobility—viz., the bounty of the Crown ; the difference 
being that his came from fees paid by suitors, while theirs came from the plunder 
of the Church or confiscation of the property of political adversaries. 
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army, and who received letters also from Gray, so that he had the 
good fortune of being in correspondence with two of the best 
letter-writers of that or any age. We can read the letters of both 
friends, which, like all familiar accounts of travelling in a past age, 
are very interesting. Walpole’s tour lasted two and a half years— 
from March 1739 till September 1741. They were in Paris from 
early in April till June, seeing a great deal of good company, 
both English and French; the next three months they spent at 
Rheims, where Henry Conway was with them, and perfected them- 
selves in the French language; leaving this in September, they 
first kept Conway company to Geneva, where he was going to stay, 
paying a visit to the Grande Chartreuse on their way, and getting 
their first taste of Alpine travelling in the valleys thereabouts. 
After staying a week at Geneva, Gray and Walpole returned to 
Lyons, and there found a letter from Sir Robert Walpole desiring 
them to go on to Italy, instead of spending the winter, as they had 
intended, in the South of France. This was a great delight to 
Gray, who, for the first and only time in his life, was, during this 
visit, able to throw off the deep-rooted melancholy of his dis- 
position. Their passage over the Mont Cenis early in November 
involved a good deal of hardship and some danger, as it always 
did in those days, when there were no mountain roads; there is 
a still more graphic account of the pass in Richardson’s novel of 
Sir Charles Grandison. The passage of the two friends was 
signalised by a curious incident: Walpole’s little black King 
Charles spaniel was carried off under their very eyes by a wolf; 
perhaps this misfortune—for Walpole was very fond of his pets— 
may have made him dwell more on the gloom of the rocks and snow 
than on their beauty, which he had much admired at the Chartreuse. 
From whatever cause, his description reflects the feelings of 
antiquity and the Middle Ages, whet even Dante associated the 
Alps only with ideas of horror, while Gray is as enthusiastic 
as Wordsworth or Ruskin in his admiration of the scenery—“ not 
a precipice, not a torrent, not a cliff, but is pregnant with religion 
and poetry;” but Gray, like Walpole, preferred the Chartreuse 
to the Mont Cenis. Gray is probably the first writer who has 
expressed enthusiastic admiration of mountain scenery. They 
reached Turin on November 7, and travelled on leisurely by 
Genova, Piacenza, and Parma, till they crossed the Apennines to 
Florence on December 15. At Florence they stayed—except for 
a visit of a little more than three months to Rome, where 
they hoped to be present at the election of a Pope, but were 
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disappointed by the endless delays of the Conclave—till April 1741. 
There they studied art, Gray more as a serious student, and 
Walpole more as a dilettante, and saw a great deal of Italian society 
of a somewhat shady description; the reigning Grand Duke 
Francis of Lorraine, afterwards Emperor, Maria Theresa’s husband, 
was non-resident, and his representatives, the Prince and Princess 
of Craon, were not persons of character or influence. But the most 
important result to Walpole of his long stay at Florence, a place he 
always afterwards looked back upon with affection, was his friend- 
ship commenced there with his namesake and distant relation, Sir 
Horace Mann, whom Sir R. Walpole had lately sent out to 
represent George II. at the Court of Tuscany. Mann was just the 
person to be envoy at a little Italian Court—an easy-going man, 
not scrupulously moral, but very amiable and careful in looking 
after the comfort of English visitors of quality. He stayed at 
Florence nearly fifty years, and died there, never even visiting 
his own country in the interval. His importance to us is that 
Walpole constituted himself Mann’s English correspondent, and 
made it his duty to keep Mann informed of everything that went 
on in England, and everything that affected England in other 
countries. Mann returned the letters to Walpole, who arranged 
and annotated them, and they thus form to us a very complete 
chronicle of all that went on in England between 1741 and 
1786—politics first and foremost, but a vast deal of the gossip of 
society also. 

Another friend Walpole made at Florence was John Chute, an 
old Etonian, but sixteen years older than himself, who had spent 
many years in Italy, and become /ta/ana/o, or Italianised, though he 
by no means illustrated the truth of the proverb, Jnuglese [talianato 
@ diavolo incarnato, but, on the contrary, was a very humane and 
courteous gentleman. In 1754 he succeeded, by an elder brother’s 
death, to the Vyne, near Basingstoke, a good estate with a beautiful 
old house, still the property of his descendants. He became a friend 
and correspondent of both Walpole and Gray, and, when he returned 
to England, was Walpole’s companion in some of those excursions 
to old castles or abbeys of which I have spoken. He was also 
Walpole’s constant adviser and helper in the building and furnishing 
of Strawberry Hill. 

From Florence, Gray and Walpole went to Bologna and Reggio ; 
and at Reggio, as is well known, they quarrelled and parted. 
Neither of them ever published any account of the quarrel, and 
many false stories, discreditable to Walpole, were circulated in 
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society. Walpole, in a letter to Mason, Gray’s biographer, in 1773, 
gave an account, to be published after his death—Gray was already 
dead—in which he very handsomely took all the blame on himself. 
There was really very little blame due to any one; considering the 
relation in which they stood, combined with Gray’s proud and sensi- 
tive temper, and the fact that, though both were scholars and 
dilettanti, Gray was essentially a student, while Walpole had more of 
the man of fashion and society, it is wonderful that they kept friends 
so long. Travelling together has been the ruin of many friendships, 
but it was not permanently so inthis case. Gray was very sore, and 
never admitted that the fault had been in any way his ; but four or 
five years afterwards Walpole made overtures for a reconciliation, 
and took great trouble to bring it about, as we know from Gray’s, 
but not from Walpole’s own, letters. Walpole was always most 
generous in his admiration of Gray’s poetry, and expended a great 
deal of trouble and money in bringing it before the public beautifully 
printed and illustrated. Gray was frequently at Strawberry Hill, and 
the graceful and delightful “Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat” 
referred to one of Walpole’s pets; the china vase in which the 
pensive Selima was drowned was one of the best-known ornaments 
of Strawberry Hill, where it stood in the cloister between “ the low 
monastic doorway and the hall of entrance.” For the present Gray 
left Walpole behind at Reggio (where he shortly afterwards fell very 
ill of a quinsy, and his life was only saved by the kind nursing of 
Mr. Spence, the Oxford professor of poetry), and himself joined Mr. 
Chute and his nephew at Venice, coming home leisurely, and 
arriving only a week or two before Walpole, in September 1741. 
Walpole’s letters on his return are at first full of the events that 
led to his father’s fall from power. He himself had a seat in the 
House of Commons for the Cornish borough of Callington. Early 
in 1742 Sir Robert was defeated in the House of Commons and 
resigned, being created by his successors Earl of Orford. Horace 
retired with his father to Houghton, where he was much bored by 
the society of fox-hunting and beef-eating Norfolk squires, but com- 
forted by his father’s great collection of pictures, and by the interest 
of bringing to England and adding to ita Madonna by Domenichino, 
which he had himself bought in Florence. When back in London 
there is always the opera and the stage, Ranelagh and Vauxhall to 
chronicle for Mann’s benefit. He lived with his father in Arlington 
Street till March 1745, when Lord Orford died, just three years after 
his fall from power, and afterwards alone in the same house, which was 
bequeathed tohim. The events of 1745 gave him much to chronicle — 
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first the English defeat by the French at Fontenoy, and then the 
invasion of the young Pretender. After the battle of Preston Pans 
things for a time looked serious for those so deeply committed as 
the Walpoles to the Hanoverian cause. Horace wrote to Montagu:! 
JT shall wonderfully dislike being a loyal sufferer in a threadbare 
coat, and shivering in an ante-chamber at Hanover, or reduced to 
teach Latin and English to the young princes at Copenhagen. Will 
you ever write to me in my garret at Herrenhausen?” This does 
not look like serious uneasiness ; but later things undoubtedly looked 
gloomy, and the victory of Culloden is hailed as a relief for which 
Walpole ever afterwards felt gratitude to the Duke of Cumberland. 
He was present at the trial of the rebel lords, Kilmarnock and 
Balmerino, for high treason, and gave a most interesting account of 
it to Mann ; he did not go to their execution—or to that of Lord 
Lovat—but Chute and some of his Italian friends went to the latter, 
so that his account of that may be taken to come from eye- 
witnesses. 

It was in June 1747 that he first came to Strawberry Hill; Pope 
had then been dead three years, so that the two most famous literary 
lights of Twickenham were not living there at the same time. In 
the autumn of 1746 Walpole had taken a small house—he calls it a 
“tub of £40 a year,” comparing himself to Diogenes (Letters, ii. 59) — 
within the precincts of Windsor Castle, where he was near Gray at 
Stoke Pogis, and George Montagu, who was living in the town of 
Windsor ; but after staying a few months there, he saw, and fell in 
love with, the “little new farm just out of Twickenham,” which 
became the nucleus of his Gothic castle, or Gothic abbey (for it was 
something of both), of Strawberry Hill. It was leased at the time 
Walpole saw it by Mrs. Chenevix, who kept a famous toy-shop in 
Suffolk Street, Charing Cross ; but it had been originally built by a 
retired coachman of Lord Bradford, probably that Lord Bradford 
who lived at Richmond House in Twickenham, and died in 1708. 
It had frequently been let, probably as summer lodgings, among 
others to Colley Cibber, the dramatist, a bishop (Talbot, of Durham), 
the Marquis of Caernarvon (son of the Duke of Chandos), and Lord 
John Sackville.* It was not yet called Strawberry Hill, but Walpole 
found in one of the title-deeds the name of “ Strawberry Hill Shot ” 
given to the site, and he wrote to Mann saying he had named his 
new house. Strawberry Hill, “so pray never call it Twickenham 


1 September 17, 1745. 
* Lord John, Walpole tells us, established games called ‘ Cricketalia ” in the 
meadow under his garden. 
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again.” He soon made up his mind to buy the freehold, which 
required an Act of Parliament, and got five acres for £1,350—a high 
price for those days ; to these he added, as soon as an opportunity 
offered, nine acres more, and then he began to lay out his garden 
and plant. Gradually the resolve to rebuild and enlarge the house 
grew up, and, characteristically enough, as soon as he had come to 
this resolution he wrote to ask Mann to pick up any odds and ends 
of painted glass he could get from disused castles or monasteries in 
Italy. He also seems to have begged some old stained glass from 
Cheneys of the Duke of Bedford. 

For the next six years he saved up money for his building, and 
in 1753 began the enlargement of his Gothic castle. The work went 
on with great deliberation and with some long pauses, and was not 
finished till 1772. This, and the collection of all kinds of beautiful 
or curious things to put in it, the establishment of his printing-press, 
and the writing of books for it to print, furnished, with his systematic 
history of his own times in his letters to Mann and others, full and 
delightful employment for most of the remainder of his life. In his 
building and decoration he had the help of several of the most 
noted dilettanti of the day, such as Lord Edgecombe, Gilly 
Williams, and George Selwyn, portraits of whom, sitting as a com- 
mittee of taste on the plans, were painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and hung in the “Refectory” of Strawberry Hill. But a greater 
part was taken by two intimate friends, Chute, of the Vyne, whom 
I have before mentioned, who was an authority in medizval church 
furniture and could design altars, niches, and holy-water basins, and 
also knew all about heraldry; and Richard Bentley, son of the 
famous scholar, the Master of Trinity, who was a very fair artist and 
drew the illustrations for Walpole’s edition of Gray’s six poems, the 
‘“‘ Poemata Grayo-Bentleyana,” as Walpole called it, which is one of 
the choicest illustrated books of the last century. The medieval 
and ecclesiastical character of the building was sedulously kept up; 
as you entered, you passed a little oratory with a statue of a saint in 
a niche and an altar, beyond it a very little cloister. ‘The entrance- 
hall was decked with long saints in lean arched windows, and with 
taper columns, “which we call the Paraclete, in memory of Eloisa’s 
cloister” (Letters, ii. p. 327) ; from the entrance-hall you passed into 
the “Refectory,” at the north-east corner of the house; far away 
to the south-west was a long cloister open to the garden. 

Some of the chimney-pieces were copied from Gothic tombs, 
and many of the ceilings from those in Westminster Abbey, York, 
Salisbury, or St. Albans; in the garden was a tiny brick chapel, 
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built to receive a painted window from Bexhill that Lord Ashburn- 
ham gave him, and a tomb from the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore at Rome, sent him by Sir W. Hamilton. The ecclesi- 
astical character of his house made many people speak of him in 
derision as the “ Abbot of Teddington,” but the saint to whom his 
chief devotion was paid was Mme. de Sévigné, whom he liked to 
call “ Notre Dame de Livry.” The abundance of stained glass ! 
and the lowness of many of the rooms made the house no doubt 
a little gloomy, and its unsubstantial structure and mixture of the 
architecture and decoration of different periods have led later 
revivers of Gothic to speak contemptuously of Strawberry Hill 
as a kind of gingerbread Gothic, unworthy to be compared with 
the solid and massive buildings of the Middle Ages. Mr. Gosse 
speaks of the “gimcrack pinnacles” of Strawberry Hill, which is 
not, I think, meant to be complimentary, though “jim,” which I 
suppose is identical with the first syllable of “gimcrack,” is used in 
some verses I shall soon quote as equivalent to our modern chic. 
Walpole himself, in reply to a letter from Mann urging him to build 
his villa in the Grecian style, replied that if he were building a great 
house he would choose the Grecian style ; but his cottage was to be 
a mere plaything, for which a fanciful mixture of arched windows 
and taper columns, cloisters and niches, was not inappropriate. In 
one sense his building and furnishing was a jeu d’esprit; but I think 
no one reading his letters can doubt that he really loved Gothic 
architecture, with its abundant wealth of details, its darkness 
and mystery, its ivy-grown and moss-grown decay, and took real 
pleasure in visiting old abbeys and manor-houses. And he was 
undoubtedly a pioneer of the revival, both in architecture and 
literature, of an interest in the Middle Ages; not only did he 
build Strawberry Hill, but he wrote “ The Castle of Otranto.” Sir 
Francis Palgrave, also a genuine lover of the Middle Ages, and one 
of those who have known its history most thoroughly, mentions 
Horace Walpole and Strawberry Hill as among the first signs of 
the Gothic revival that produced afterwards so much of Sir Walter 
Scott’s fiction, a good deal of Victor Hugo’s, the Oxford movement 
in theology, and has covered our own country chiefly, but other 
countries also to a certain extent,? with a vast number of costly 


1«T have amassed such quantities of painted glass,” Walpole wrote soon 
after he had gone to Strawberry Hill, ‘‘that every window in my castle will 
be illuminated with it.” 

* The completion of Cologne Cathedral and the restoration of the Sainte 
Chapelle in Paris have been effects in Germany and France of the same move- 
ment of feeling. 
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churches and dwelling-houses in a style that Sir Christopher Wren 
and his contemporaries would have thought unworthy of the notice 
of any person of intelligence. The particular part of this work that 
Walpole did, and did well, was to make Gothic architecture fashion 
able ; and it should make us look on Strawberry Hill with more 
interest, if we reflect that it and its builder bore an early and im- 
portant part in the revolution of sentiment that has resulted in 
substituting a religious care of our great medizval churches and 
cathedrals for the neglect they had suffered ever since the time of 
the Reformation. 

All the world flocked to see Strawberry Hill, one of the earliest 
being the Duke of Cumberland, the victor of Culloden. In 1763 
Walpole speaks of himself as “keeping an inn—the sign the Gothic 
castle,” and advises Montagu, “ Never build a charming house for 
yourself between London and Hampton Court; everybody will live 
in it but you.” Here is a pretty little picture of an entertainment 
he gave in 1764 to the French and Spanish Ambassadors and other 
distinguished guests—a scene such as one sees in Watteau’s pictures : 
“During dinner there were French horns and clarionets in the 
cloisters,” and after coffee ‘a syllabub milked under the cows that 
were brought to the brow of the terrace. Thence they went to the 
printing-house, and saw a new fashionable French song printed. 
They drank tea in the gallery, and at eight went away to Vauxhall.” 

So long as this flood of visitors consisted of only his own friends 
and persons of the highest fashion, it was delightful enough. But 
when the outer world began to talk of his villa and to wish to see it, 
he was bored. He made regulations that only one party a day, and 
that not of more than four persons, should see it, and no children 
might be of the party. When the crowd became unusually great, 
he retreated to what he called “the Flower Garden” across the 
road—that is, to what was the kitchen garden in Lady Waldegrave’s 
time, in which stood once a cottage inhabited by Francklin, the 
printer of the Craftsman, the magazine that had been the organ of 
Lord Chesterfield and Pulteney, the bitterest enemies of Sir Robert 
when he was Prime Minister.' Horace Walpole was pleased with 
the notion that one of his father’s chief enemies was now his tenant, 
while Pulteney—at this time Earl of Bath—was his excellent friend, 
and joined with him in writing the pretty song in which the charms 


1 This cottage Walpole pulled down, and built in its place the picturesque 
little building with high-pitched thatch and Gothic windows that we now know; 
in this he had a tea-room and a small library, in which he kept the books relating 
to his father’s times, 
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of Strawberry are celebrated. The lines are well known, but they 
deserve to be quoted here :— 
Some cry up Gunnersbury, 
For Sion some declare ; 
And some say that with Chiswick House 
No villa can compare ; 
But ask the beaux of Middlesex, 
Who know the country well, 
If Strawb’ry Hill, if Strawb’ry Hill 
Don’t bear away the bell ? 


Some love to roll down Greenwich Hill 
For this thing and for that ; 

And some prefer sweet Marble Hill, 
Tho’ sure ’tis somewhat flat ; 

Yet Marble Hill and Greenwich Hill, 
If Kitty Clive can tell, 

From Strawb’ry Hill, from Strawb’ry Hill 
Wiil never bear the bell. 


Though Surrey boasts its Oatlands, 
And Clermont kept so jim,' 

And some prefer sweet Southcotes, 
*Tis but a dainty whim ; 

For ask the gallant Bristow, 
Who does in taste excell, 

If Strawb’ry Hill, if Strawb’ry Hill 
Don’t bear away the bell. 


Since Denham sung of Cooper’s, 
There’s scarce a hill around, 

But what in song or ditty 
Is turn’d to fairy-ground. 

Ah ! peace be with their memories, 
I wish them wondrous well, 

But Strawb’ry Hill, but Strawb’ry IIill, 
Must bear away the bell. 


Great William lives at Windsor, 
As Edward did of old, 

And many a Gaul and many a Scot 
Have found him full as bold. 

On lofty hills like Windsor 
Such heroes ought to dwell, 

Yet little folks like Strawb’ry Till, 
Like Strawb’ry Hill as well. 


Great William is, of course, the Duke of Cumberland, who had 
been as formidable to the Scots as Edward I., the hammer of the 
Scots. “ The gallant Bristow, who does in taste excell,” was a Clerk 

* “Jim” is recognised in Johnson’s Dictionary (where it is spelt ‘‘ gim”) as 


an old word meaning ‘‘ neat” or ‘* spruce.” 
$2 
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in Chancery, and a friend of Lord Bath. Most of the places 
mentioned are familiar to us, except perhaps Southcote’s, which was 
Philip Southcote’s ferme ornée, at Woburn, between Weybridge and 
Chertsey, which is mentioned in Walpole’s “ Essay on Gardening ” 
as the best specimen of that kind of country-house. It still exists, 
but has been much altered. 

I have referred once or twice already to the Strawberry Hill 
printing press, which in 1757 Walpole set up in a house in the 
garden, the “ Officina Arbuteana,” as he was fond of calling it. He 
first employed as printer an Irishman named Robinson, who had 
remarkable eyes, that Garrick envied as “ more Richard the Third’s 
than Garrick’s own,” and the taste for flowery composition that often 
distinguishes his countrymen. But Walpole soon quarrelled with 
him, and appointed a man named Kirgate, of whom we know less, 
but who kept his place for the rest of Walpole’s life. The first book 
printed was a thin quarto, containing Gray’s two great odes, “ The 
Bard” and “The Progress of Poesy.” Walpole wrote to Chute, “I 
found Gray in town last week ; he had brought his two odes to be 
printed. I snatched them out of Dodsley’s hands,” and to Mann, 
“‘T send you two copies of a very honourable opening of my press— 
two amazing odes of Mr. Gray ; they are Greek, they are Pindaric, 
they are sublime, consequently, I fear, a little obscure.” Of the 
other books printed here I need only mention Walpole’s own—his 
“ Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors ;” “Fugitive Pieces in Verse 
and Prose,” one of which is the Parish Register of Twickenham, 
printed in all local histories ; “ Anecdotes of Painting in England,” to 
which is added the “ History of the Modern Taste in Gardening ;” 
“The Mysterious Mother,” a tragedy; “A Description of Straw- 
berry Hill,” ‘An Essay on Modern Gardening,” “ Hieroglyphic 
Tales,” and a “ Letter to the Editor of the Miscellanies of Thomas 
Chatterton.” Of some of these I may have something to say later. 
The list does not include two of the best known of his writings, 
“The Castle of Otranto,” and the “Historic Doubts as to 
Richard III.” The latter was printed when Walpole was absent in 
France, and probably he did not care to trust Kirgate to print 
without his own supervision. The former was at first anonymous, 
and pretended to be translated from an old black-letter original of 
the sixteenth century found at Naples, and Walpole no doubt 
intended to conceal his connection with it, which printing it at 
Strawberry Hill would have revealed. Such a mystification was 
very consistent with his character, as was the paradox of defending 
Richard III. from the charges all historians have brought against 
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him. He very soon acknowledged the authorship of the romance, 
and gave up, in reply to criticisms, most of the details of his defence 
of Richard. He always rather affected to make light of his literary 
work, as if the writing of books was a thing that a man of fashion 
might be ashamed of, or at least treat de haut en bas. He is fond of 
saying how short a time he took over the work of composition ; of 
“The Castle of Otranto” he says, “Shall I confess to you what was 
the origin of this romance? I waked one morning, in the beginning 
of last June, from a dream, of which all I could recover was, that I 
had thought I was in an ancient castle (a very natural dream for a 
head filled like mine with Gothic story), and that on the uppermost 
banister of a great staircase I saw a gigantic hand in armour. In 
the evening I sat down and began to write, without knowing in the 
least what I intended to say or relate. The work grew on my hands, 
and I grew fond of it. In short, I was so engrossed with my tale, 
which I completed in less than two months, that one evening I wrote 
from the time I had drunk my tea, about six o'clock, till half an hour 
after one in the morning, when my hand and fingers were so weary 
that I could not hold the pen to finish the sentence, but left Matilda 
and Isabella talking in the middle of a paragraph.” We must 
probably take this, and similar statements as to other writings, cum 
grano. The romance is skilfully constructed, and was read with 
great interest at the time, and really made something of an epoch, 
bringing into fashion the ideas of chivalry that Don Quixote had 
laughed out of existence, and sctting an example that was followed 
by Sir Walter Scott, just as in architecture Strawberry Hill had paved 
the way for Pugin and Ruskin. At Cambridge Gray says, “It makes 
some of us cry a little, and all in general afraid to go to bed 0’ 
nights.” And Walter Scott, writing some years after Walpole’s 
death, gives his romance very warm praise, saying that the frame- 
work and accessories of the story are such as to put the reader in 
the frame of mind of one who is passing a solitary night in an 
ancient mansion amid “the gigantic and preposterous figures dimly 
visible in the defaced tapestry, the remote clang of the distant doors 
which divide him from living society, the dimly seen pictures of 
ancient knights, the varied and indistinct sounds which disturb the 
silent desolation of a half-deserted mansion ”—a frame of mind that is 
ready to feel the full effect of superstitious fears. ‘To produce such 
a state of mind as well as “ The Castle of Otranto” has done it was 
“a task which required no little learning, no ordinary degree of 
fancy, no common portion of genius.” This is high praise from a 
master in the same kind of fiction. Walpole’s other attempt at 
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fiction, his blank verse tragedy of the ‘ Mysterious Mother,” was, 
he says, so full of horrors that he did not venture to put it on the 
stage ; but it was pronounced by Byron to be a tragedy of the highest 
order, and by Walter Scott to be “horribly impressive, but disgust- 
ing.” Miss Burney said she shuddered at its very name, while the 
clever Lady Di Beauclerk,' a neighbour of Walpole’s at Little 
Marble Hill, illustrated it by a series of pictures ‘in soot-water,” 
which had a distinguished place in the cabinet adjoining the great 
round tower at Strawberry Hill. 

Walpole himself told Mme. du Deffand that “The Castle of 
Otranto” was the only one of his works with which he was himself 
pleased, because in it he had given the reins to his imagination, 
and he anticipated that in the future, when taste should have 
improved, it would be popular. Probably it was not due to mere 
elegant trifling, as he professed, but had taken a good deal of time 
and thought. His “Royal and Noble Authors ” and his “ Anecdotes of 
Painting” are both works of a great deal of research that must have 
required great industry. His “Memoirs of the Last Ten Years of 
George II.,” published posthumously in 1822 in accordance with 
elaborate and minute directions left by him for his executors, have 
received very warm praise from Carlyle, “almost the one original 
English book yet written on those times . . . burning like a small 
steady light there, shining faithfully if stingily on the evil and the 
good.” He is “an irrefragable authority on English points, and— 
in regard to foreign—he has read the best documents accessible, 
has conversed with select ambassadors, and has informed himself 
to a degree far beyond most of his contemporaries. We may thank 
Walpole that Pitt is not dumb to us—very curious little scratchings 
and etchings those of Walpole—hasty pen-and-ink outlines— 
which yield you a conceivable notion of what and how excellent 
those Pitt speeches may have been—airy, winged like arrow- 
flights of Phoebus Apollo.” This praise is, I think, very well 
deserved, and a similar panegyric might be bestowed on his 
letters ; his information was always that of a man moving in high 
political society, and, but for a dislike of enthusiasm, impartial, 
written down at the moment when the impression on his mind 
was fresh. 

On these letters his main fame must rest, and I can imagine 
no pleasanter employment for leisure moments than dipping into 

' She was then the widow of Johnson’s friend, Topham Beauclerk, and had 


previously been divorced from Lord Bolingbroke. She is the subject of a very 
famous uncomplimentary saying of Johnson (Boswell, ii. 231). 
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them casually anywhere. Besides the history and politics, and the 
social interests of the day, you will find a good deal of scandal and 
gossip, but Walpole is not a man who delights in unsavoury 
subjects. I cannot attempt to give any kind of account of the 
nine ample volumes of these, but before concluding I must say 
something of some of the friends to whom many of the letters 
of his later years were written—a great number of whom were 
ladies. 

First among these we must certainly rank Mme. du Deffand, a 
very great French lady indeed, whose acquaintance he made in the 
autumn of 1765, when he went to Paris for the first time since he 
had gone thither with Gray and Conway in 1739. He was treated 
with great distinction in the best society there, and among other 
places was taken to Mme. du Deffand’s salon, where very dis- 
tinguished company in respect of both fashion and intellect was to 
be met with. She was at this time sixty-eight years old, and had 
lately become blind. Walpole at first described her disrespectfully, 
but not altogether incorrectly, as “an old blind debauchee of wit.” 
In no other time or country perhaps could a lady with such a past 
have held a leading place in society. I need not go into details— 
a convent education that had disagreed with her and made her an 
unbeliever, a loveless marriage, followed by a separation, many 
affairs of gallantry, but no affair of the heart ;' she had become a 
brilliant leader of society, a charming talker, the best letter- 
writer since Mme. de Sévigné, always sensible and always cold ; 
she had feared nothing so much as ennui, and now, when old age 
was in prospect, she had become blind. What an outlook for a 
cynical woman who could never believe that any one cared for her, 
who on her death-bed, when her secretary burst into tears in 
reading the letter of farewell to Walpole that he had just written 
for her, said in aif astonishment—“ What? you love me then?” ? 
Walpole’s introduction to her, his interest in her conversation, 
and the charm of his own, broke like sunshine into her life and 
introduced into it for the first time a dash of sentiment and 
romance. Her affection, however flattering, became in time em- 
barrassing to Walpole ; she had retained all the energy and restless- 
ness of youth, and the long and late hoursof Parisian dissipation could 
not fatigue her. “She retains,” Walpole wrote of her to Gray, “all 


) She had been at one time the recognised mistress of the Regent Orleans ; at 
the time I am now speaking of the old President Hénault lived in her house, but 
more perhaps in the character of tame-cat than of lover. 


* Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du Lundi, i. p. 431. 
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her vivacity, wit, memory, judgment, passions, and agreeableness. 
She goes to operas, plays, suppers, and Versailles ; gives suppers 
twice a week ; has everything new read to her; makes new songs 
and epigrams, ay admirably, and remembers every one that has been 
made these fourscore years. She corresponds with Voltaire, dic- 
tates charming letters to him, contradicts him, is no bigot to him or 
anybody, and laughs both at the clergy and the philosophers. . . . 
As she can have no amusement but conversation, the least solitude 
and ennui are insupportable to her.” In another letter he says: 
“If we come back at one in the morning from a supper in the 
country, she will propose to take a turn on the boulevards or to the 
fair, because it is too early to go to bed. I had great trouble last 
night to persuade her, although she was not well, not to sit up 
till two or three for the comet; for she had, with this object, 
told an astronomer to bring his telescope to President Hénault’s, 
in the idea that this would amuse me.” It was bad enough to be 
obliged to keep such late hours, but it was far worse, for a man so 
nervously afraid of ridicule as Walpole, to think of what the 
backbiting world of London and Paris would say. Although, as 
Sainte-Beuve says, the sudden enthusiasm of her childless old age 
might be looked upon as a kind of maternal tenderness that had 
never had its object, a ‘endresse dadoption, people like Selwyn 
and Gilly Williams and their likes in Paris would make endless fun 
of the blind old woman falling in love with the middle-aged cynic 
and fine gentleman of Strawberry Hill. This fear made him no 
doubt treat Mme. du Deffand with a certain amount of coldness, 
for which he has been blamed ; but he never ceased to admire her 
talents and be grateful for her kindness, and on her death took over 
as a legacy from her the little pet dog I have already mentioned— 
he was always ready to add to his pet animals—while portraits of 
her cats also figured in the catalogue of the Strawberry Hill 
Gallery. 

Of his other lady friends there were Lady Suffolk, his neighbour 
at Marble Hill, another royal mistress, the lady whom Jeanie Deans 
unintentionally puts out of countenance by referring to the breach 
of the Seventh Commandment, the Countess of Ossory and Lady Di 
Beauclerk—both ladies who had been divorced. I fear my list has 
not begun altogether well. But there are others of unspotted 
reputation, Lady Ailesbury, General Conway’s wife, widow of an 
Earl of Ailesbury and daughter of John Duke of Argyll, and it is of 
interest to remember that she was one of the sprightly young ladies 
in the “ Heart of Midlothian ” who rally their father about his defeat 
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at Sherrifmuir ; Kitty Clive, the actress, whose “blameless life” is 
proclaimed by the tablet outside the chancel wall of Twickenham 
Church, with whom Walpole did not correspond, because she lived 
at Little Strawberry Hill, just at the bottom of his garden, but whom 
he constantly saw and speaks of, and seems to have liked quite as 
well as any of his fine lady friends ;' and towards the end of his 
life three young ladies, Hannah More and Mary and Agnes Berry, 
of whom something more must be said. 

Hannah More, when she became acquainted with Walpole in 
1781, was thirty-six years old. From the portrait of her in the fifth 
volume of Walpole’s collected works, she must have had a very 
intelligent and charming face. She belonged to the middle class, 
and had earned her living by keeping with her sisters a very success- 
ful school at Bristol. She had written one or two books that had 
been popular, especially a poem describing the Club of Bas-Bleus, 
established by Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Delany, Mrs. Chapone, and a 
number of other literary ladies, of which she was a member. She 
had been a great friend of the Garricks, and often stayed with them 
at Hampton, and it may have heen there that she made Walpole’s 
acquaintance. She was also a friend of Dr. Johnson and had 
corresponded with him, each flattering the other outrageously. In 
1787 she came under the influence of John Newton, the Evangelical 
leader, Cowper’s friend, became more serious—she had never been 
an irreligious person—and gave up theatre-going and gay London 
society. She was one of the first founders of Sunday schools, and 
spent much time and money in circulating her “ Village Politics” 
and other cheap and improving literature among the poor in the 
troubled times of the French Revolution and the great war. She 
was also concerned with Wilberforce in the agitation against the 
Slave trade. Walpole’s letters to her, which began in 1784, are 
charmingly paternal—one in which he refers to his printing of her 
“Bishop Bonner’s Ghost” at Strawberry Hill gives a really delight- 
ful picture of his happy and grateful old age—he was then seventy- 
two. In another he speaks of his succession to his peerage as “the 
empty metamorphosis that has happened to the outward man—it is 
being called names in one’s old age ;” and in another of 1793 he 
speaks with much feeling of the horrors of the French Revolution. 
His letters to her show that on several occasions he helped liberally 


* Mrs. Clive was through much of her theatrical life the associate and friend 
of Garrick. Her line was low comedy, and it is curious to read of her that she 
made Portia in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” a low comedy part, by taking off the 
manner and tricks of the chief Old Bailey counscl of the day. 
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from his purse the good works in which she was concerned. They 
are as full of persiflage as his other letters, but he is very careful to 
avoid anything that could jar on her strict religious notions. 

The Misses Berry came with their father to live at Twickenham 
in 1788, and about the same time made Walpole’s acquaintance in 
London. Their father was a man of small fortune and no profession, 
who had expected to inherit a large Scotch property from his uncle 
Fergusson of Raith, but had been disappointed, his uncle cutting 
him out of his will because he first married a poor wife, and, when 
she died, refused to repair his mistake by marrying a rich second 
wife. The daughters, who were quite young, were pretty and clever. 
They had educated themselves at their first home in Yorkshire, and 
then had spent a year or two travelling, spoke French well—which 
was an accomplishment by which Walpole set great store—were well 
up in English and foreign literature; Mary, the elder and cleverer, 
was a Latin scholar, and Agnes, the younger, drew and painted. 
Walpole had heard so much in their praise that he was prepared to 
dislike them ; but after sitting next Mary in a very small company 
he found her an “angel both inside and out. Her face is formed 
for a sentimental novel, but it is ten times fitter for a fifty times 
better thing—genteel comedy.” Of both sisters he wrote to Lady 
Ossory: “They are exceedingly sensible, entirely natural and un- 
affected, frank, and, being qualified to talk on any subject, nothing, 
is so easy and agreeable as their conversation. . . . They are of 
pleasing figures: Mary, the eldest, sweet, with fine dark eyes that 
are very lively when she speaks, with a symmetry of face that is 
more interesting from her being pale ; Agnes, the younger, has an 
agreeable, sensible countenance, hardly to be called handsome, but 
almost. . . . I must even tell you they dress within the bounds of 
fashion, though fashionably ; but without the excrescences and 
balconies with which modern hoydens overwhelm and _ barricade 
their persons.” His opinion, he says, was shared by all who knew 
them, and it was confirmed by the affection and respect they 
enjoyed through their long lives, not only in England, but in all the 
best society of Europe. No names figure more frequently in the 
Memoirs of the first half of this century, and there is a very pleasing 
account of them to be found in Lord Houghton’s ‘‘ Monographs.” 
They lived together unmarried—each had had a disappointment in 
early life—all their lives, and died both in the same year, 1852, in 
extreme old age, but retaining to the last, in Lord Houghton’s 
words, “ not only the clearness of the head, but the brightness of the 
heart.” They are buried in Petersham Churchyard, near another 
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great lady of the following generation, Maria Marchioness of 
Ailesbury. 

From the autumn of 1788, when their father for a time took a 
house on Twickenham Common, till Walpole’s death, the Berry 
family were more to him than all his other friends. When at 
Twickenham or at Teddington they spent every Sunday evening at 
Strawberry Hill, and when absent they received long and anxious 
letters from the old man. He busied himself in finding houses for 
them, and reproaches himself once bitterly for having let Lady 
Dudley’s house “ in my own lane” slip through his fingers when he 
might have secured it forthem. At length, in 1791, he was able to 
establish them in Little Strawberry Hill, where Mrs. Clive had lived 
till her death in 1785, and which he was fond of calling, from her, 
“Cliveden.” This house, with its garden and meadow, he left to the 
Misses Berry for their life. It has been often said of Horace 
Walpole that he had two love-affairs in his life—once when a lady 
old enough to be his mother fell in love with him, and once when he 
fell in love with a lady young enough to be his granddaughter. 
This epigram was not absolutely true, either in the case of Mme. du 
Deffand or in that of Miss Berry. He used to write to both sisters 
(there is safety in plurality in such matters) as his twin wives, and 
call himself their paternal lover, and it is probable that not long 
before his death he thought of marrying Mary Berry, only in order 
that he might provide for her as his widow by a charge on the Orford 
estates ; but he was always nervously sensitive to ridicule, and would 
never have ventured, in the face of his many cynical friends, to 
appear at seventy-two as the lover of a lady of twenty-five. Nor 
would Miss Berry for worlds have done anything that could have 
been justly called mercenary, added to which she was at this time, 
or very soon after, engaged, with Walpole’s full knowledge and 
approval, to a certain handsome General O’Hara, who in the end 
cast her off. What is certain is that the acquaintance of these 
charming and sensible girls did much to cheer the last years of the 
old man’s life, while his friendship did a great deal towards securing 
for them the unique social position they enjoyed. 

When Macaulay in 1833 reviewed Lord Dover’s edition of Wal- 
pole’s letters and treated Walpole very unmercifully, he rather 
expected that Miss Berry would cut him. She did not do this, but 
she wrote a pathetic defence of her old friend. The conviction that 
the reviewer had written in ignorance “a character so offensively 
unlike the original,” she wrote, “ has forced the pen into the feeble and 
failing hand of the writer of these pages ”—she was then over seventy, 
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She admits the justice, as I think we all may, of Macaulay’s epigram, 
that “serious business was a trifle to. him, and trifles were his serious 
business ;” but we may concede this and also that there was a great 
deal of affectation in his character (which Miss Berry will not admit), 
without altogether withholding our esteem and admiration. Thank 
God, every one is not bound to be an earnest Liberal politician ; there 
is some room for scholars and dilettantes and persons of taste. 
Walpole was in the House of Commons from 1741 till 1768, with 
one interval in 1757, when he took the Chiltern Hundreds in order 
to change from one rotten borough to another. During these 
twenty-seven years he is said to have spoken only once, and that in 
defence of his father—a speech which was handsomely complimented 
by the great Lord Chatham, who was then still in the House of 
Commons. The only other event of his time about which he was 
really moved was the execution of Admiral Byng, which happened 
in 1757, in the interval when he had nota seat ; but he was in the 
gallery of the house during the discussion, and was most vigorous 
and zealous in urging all his friends to save an innocent man, 
Most of the politics of his time, during the ministries of Mr. Pel- 
ham and the Duke of Newcastle, were such as a sensible man might 
well be indifferent to ; they were, in fact, just as much trifling as the 
collecting of painted glass or statues for Strawberry Hill. In his 
father’s time politics were serious ; if the Stuarts had been restored 
in 1715, Sir Robert would certainly have lost his head ; but in 1745, 
when the Hanoverians had been in quiet possession for thirty years, 
even if the Pretender had won back the kingdom, Horace Walpole 
could safely treat as a joke the prospect of his being exiled to 
Herrenhausen. In the French Revolution time things again became 
serious, though even then Charles Fox was hardly in earnest. 
Walpole was a very clever man, of much learning and, on the 
whole, exquisite taste. Macaulay is very severe on his neglect of 
Johnson and Richardson and Fielding in England, of Voltaire and 
Rousseau in France ; while his admiration for inferior writers, like 
Crébillon f/s in French and Sir C. Hanbury Williams in English, 
was unbounded. But it is conceivable that a scholar who was 
also a very fine gentleman may have thought Johnson rude, Richard- 
son vulgar (as Lady Mary Wortley did), and Fielding coarse. There 
is some merit in high polish. And Walpole’s admiration for Gray— 
the greatest poet of his century—his enthusiasm for Mme. de Sévigné 
and Grammont may atone for some errors of his taste. Gray, like 
him, was enthusiastic about Crébillon. Another thing that has been 
said against Walpole—not, I think, by Macaulay—is that he never 
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really cared for any friend who was not an aristocrat, and it has been 
illustrated by the precarious nature of his relations with Gray. But 
I have no doubt that what Walpole said of Gray was true: “ He is 
the worst company in the world. From a melancholy turn, from 
living reclusely, and from a little too much dignity, he never con- 
verses easily ; all his words are measured and chosen and formed 
into sentences ; his writings are admirable, he himself is not agree- 
able.” In the reconciliation with Gray,' Walpole seems to have 
shown great forbearance, and he always spoke of Gray as immeasur- 
ably his superior. His regard for Mrs. Clive also shows that he 
cared more for good sense than for birth or fashion. 

Walpole seems to me to have been an amiable man, with a great 
capacity for friendship, but with a feminine sensitiveness and a too 
fastidious taste, which made him intolerant of much that he might 
well have respected. His affection for his mother and his loyalty to 
his father were conspicuous; he took infinite trouble in getting 
carved in Italy the beautiful monument to his mother, which is still 
one of the ornaments of Henry VII.’s chapel; but when it was put 
up he had not courage to venture alone among the Westminster boys 
at the abbey to see it. At Cambridge he and Gray were looked 
upon as milksops, because they drank tea for their breakfast when 
all the rest of the University drank beer ; in Norfolk Walpole shrank 
nervously from the great eaters and drinkers among the country 
gentlemen and ladies, and vows he fears they will fall upon and carve 
one another ; when he goes to stay with George Montagu in North- 
amptonshire he is horrified at a neighbour, who comes to a meet 
of hounds after breakfast, drinking so potent a cordial as—negus. 
We may admit that he had not the making of a Cromwell or a 
Falkland in him; but fortunately his lot fell in quiet times, and 
he was enabled to pass through life neither uselessly nor ingloriously 
in the learned and elegant refinement of Strawberry Hill. 


F. C. HODGSON. 


' Gray, on the other hand, was very unwilling to believe in Walpole’s sin- 
cerity. See his letter to Wharton, at p. 123 of vol. ii. of Mr. Gosse’s edition of 
Gray. 
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PETER ON COOKERY LESSONS. 


as ID us ever have a course 0’ cookery lessons in our village ?” 
’Ess, us did, an’ it come "bout in this way. One day, 
jest as us was to dinner, Miss Barks, th’ district lady, her comes in. 

Now I don’t like volks trapsin’ in o’ meal times; ’tis one o’ 
they things I can’t abide ; all th’ same us couldn’t order she out ! 
Howsomever, to make my story short, her tells us there’s to be a 
class up to skule once a week, to teach th’ women volks an’ maidens 
how to cook th’ vittles. 

“ An’ a good thing too,” says I; “for tho’ I’ll back my missis 
here ’gainst all th’ world for tatey parsties, squab pies, or Irish stews, 
there aint many in this village as knows how to make their men 
volks’ vittles toothsome an’ raylishin’, so I tell ’ee plain.” 

I must tell ’ee my missis’ volks come from Cornwall ; they’re 
famous for pies there, everything goes into pies or parsties in they 
parts, an’ I’ve heard granfeytheer tell, as th’ rayson th’ Cornish be so 
pious, ’tis cos th’ Devil hisself won’t go anigh there for fear o’ bein’ 
putinto a pie! But, asI was sayin’ inthis place ’tis nothin’ but th’ 
fryin’ pan week in an’ week out. La! how’ee do hear th’ fizzlin’ in 
every house when they be gettin’ th’ men’s suppers o’ nights ! 

O’ course our Tryphee wanted to go—(her does dressmakin’ to 
home, an’ helps mother). But my Betsy didn’t seem to feggie to it; 
her didn’t seem to see th’ sense 0’ it like, till I sezs : 

“Bless ’ee, mother, ’twon’t harm the maide; ’twill be a bit o’ outin’ 
for she, an’ won’t cost any.” For my old ’ooman be one o’ th’ savin’ 
sort, an’ likes to see her pen’north for her penny, as th’ sayin’ is; an’ 
so her said as Tryphee might go to these ’ere lessons, an’ it were 
amoosin’ to see our lass makin’ herself big pin-be-fores, wi’ sleeves 
too! for this ere cookery “course,” an’ her promised to make us 
jest bout toothsome vittles when her had learnt all—why th’ very 
names 0’ th’ “dishes,” as em called ’em, was enuff to puzzle ’ee. 

“Will they tell ’ee how to make a toad-in-th’-hole or a suetty pud- 
din’ as is light?” asks my missis, for ier suetty puddin’s never lays 
heavy on th’ stummick, I must sy. 
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Well, mother an’ me waited to see how th’ maide got on ; so th’ 
night her come home from th’ fust lessons, I sezs, quiet like, givin’ a 
sly look at my old ’ooman to keep still a bit: 

“ Aye, then, what have ’ee learnt, my gal?” 

“ Oh,” her sezs, “‘it’s wonderful what volks want to cook properly ; 
not saucepans like ours”—cockin’ up her nose to where ours was 
set up on th’ shelf, clean an’ shiny enuff to make your head up in 
’em ; “there’s ban-marys, sottie-pans——” 

“ Somethin’ drinky they !” puts in I. 

“ Sally-manders,” goes on Tryphee wi’ a flourish ; “oh, an’ lots o’ 
things we’ve never heard tell on.” 

“ Then if ’ee cooks vittles for thee feythur an’ I, ’ee ’] have to do 
wiout that nonsense,” sezs my missis, whose a bit proud o’ her 
cookery, as well her may be, as I’ve said afore ; an’ her didn’t fancy 
th’ way our gal was turnin’ up her nose at th’ home-things. But 
Tryphee didn’t see as her mother was gettin’ a bit wroth, so on her 
goes full tilt. 

“ An’ th’ lady sezs us should allers use th’ best butter, an’ plenty 


0’ eggs.” 


“T s’pose her thinks eggs cost nothin’,” sezs my Betsy; “bless th’ 
‘ooman, th’ vowls do if th’ eggs don’t! I’m thinkin’ her P 

“Steady, steady, mother,” sezs I ; “ th’ teacher’s ways mayn’t be 
ours; all th’ same, lets hear what us can o’ these new-fangled 
notions.” 

So on goes Tryphee, “ teachin’ her granny to suck eggs,” as th’ 
sayin’ is, an’ by-’m-bye her takes a book her had bought at th’ class. 
’Twere called “‘ Cookery made Easy and Economical” (which means 
cheap), an’ her sezs : 

“Listen to this recipe, mother; here’s a bootiful cake! I might 
experiment wi’ this, an’ ’twould be jest ’bout nice for uncle Jim when 
he comes next White-Monday ;” an’ her reads out : 

“An excellent cake—Cream, 1} lbs. of butter, 1} Ibs. sugar, 
twelve eggs, 14 lbs. flour, half-ounce each nutmeg, cloves, cinnamon, 
allspice, 2 Ibs. each of raisins, currants, chopped, half-pound 
each of citron and other candied fruit. Add one cup of wine and 
one of brandy. Steam the cake two hours, then bake one hour.” ! 

When her stopped readin’ I turned round to ask the missis“what 
her thought o’ this sort o’ cake, an’ her face were a sight to see, I 
tell ’ee, her were that wroth!” 

“‘ Now look ’ere, our Tryphee! Don’t ’ee dare to try they ’speri- 
ments to home; if ’ee fills th’ chillern’s stummicks wi’ that muck 





1 A fact—recipe copied from book. 
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thee’lt ruin thee feythur wi’ doctor’s stuff, an’ coffins for th’ whole of 
‘em! Jest fancy th’ waste too! did ever ’ee hear tell? twelve 
eggs, let alone th’ two pounds o’ this and th’ two pounds o’ that! 
An’ then th’ vool’s sense on it, to steam th’ nasty trash for two 
hours. Did ever ’ee hear tell o’ steamin’ a cake? Why not call 
it a puddin’ at once, an’ a done wi’ it? An’ arter th’ blessed 
muck a been steamed, to bake it only one hour! All I sezs is, 
that they volks as wrote that there,” pointin’ to th’ book dis- 
dainful like, “ought to be made to eat th’ stuff theirselves, an’ 
find out ow’ it’ll suit their insides.” 

Seein’ as her were real upset by th’ rubbidge, I made signs to 
our Tryphee to put th’ book aside, cos I ne’er will have th’ mother 
put out if I can help. So us said no more ’bout they cookery 
lessons, not as us stopped our gal from goin’ to them, for maidens 
wants a change. I take it that it’s good for young volks. 

’Twas "bout this time that cousin Benjamin come from Astraley, 
cos I mind as how th’ harvest was "bout over. He’d gone to furrin 
parts years agone when quite a lad as ’ee may say, but it seems he 
hankered to see England agin avore he died, an’ all his kinsvolk as 
was livin’, which was only nat’ral I take it. So home he comes, an’ 
he brought his missis, for he’d a married out there, an’ brought up a 
vam’ly too! Ben an’ me had been boys together, so one day us 
hires Winsham’s cart, an’ I drives th’ missis to Chaffstock to cousin 
Jim’s (as is his brother), to give him welcome home, as ’ee may be 
sure, an’ as it’s some ways off, it took us th’ whole day; then—us 
doesn’t often have a holiday. 

I shouldn’t have known Ben; why, if his old mother had been 
alive I doubt if she’d a said it were her own child, he were that 
altered. Forty years he’d been in Astraley, an’ time do change 
volks ; aye, he were that brown an’ stodgy, sure-ly ’twas marvellous ! 
His good ’ooman had been born an’ bred out there ; her was a white 
pusson, which some-what surprised I, for us allers thought that in 
they parts them was black as niggers, but our Tryphee sezs them’s 
white, like us ; her learnt that at skule, so arter all book learnin’ do 
teach summat. 

Us had a real pleasant day to Jim’s; an’ Ben he were glad to 
see us, an’ to!d us how he’d got on out there, an’ many queer tales 
o’ his ups an’ downs, tho’ now he’s doin’ well an’ savin’ money. 
An’ his missis was as nice a body as ’ee’d wish to see ; ’twas amoosin’ 
to mark how th’ women volks—Jim’s wife, my Bess, an’ th’ t’other— 
sat talkin’ o’ their chillern, an’ th’ price o’ vittles, for all th’ world as 
tho’ they’d known each other all their lives ; but us had to get back 
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home, tho’ us made them promise to come an’ bide along 0’ we 
afore they left—which they did. 

“ Arter all, mother,” sezs I, when us see th’ lights in our winders, 
“pend upon it there’s no place like old England. Give us our home, 
my dear, an’ let they as likes to meander do it—we’ll bide in th’ old 
country !” 

An’ certain it was good to be home agin, for us was a bit tired 
arter our long drive; but Tryphee had got supper ready, which us 
was glad to see, bein’ a bit peckish. 

“ What have ’ee got, my lass?” sezs I; “it smells rayther tasty.” 

“There!” her sezs, puttin’ a dish o’ summat down avore her 
mother ; “I learnt to make it at th’ cookery class.” 

My missis 4er looked, an’ I put on my glasses to see, for ne’er 
had us seen sich avore. 

“What be it?” sezs I; “seems summat o’ th’ look o’ yaller 
leather.” 

“La, dad! it’s a hommerlet !” 

“It’s made o’ eggs,” sezs mother, stern-like. 

“ They’re only sixpence a dozen now,” cries our miaide, a bit fear- 
some, for her knows her mother’s weakness as ’ee may say for eggs 
an’ coals. Her can’t abide waste in neither o’ they articles, tho’ for 
th’ matter o’ that, her’s a savin’ body all round. 

Well, to please th’ gal, as had done her best, us tried to eat this 
ere “hommerlet,” but us couldn’t get on wi’ it no ways. 

“Has ’ee got aught else, my dear?” asks mother; “this be a bit 
too eggie as I may say for feyther an’ me, leastways for supper,” cos 
us didn’t want to hurt her feelin’s. 

“Oh yes !” her sezs so gleeful ; an’ her took out o’ th’ oven some 
whity-brown balls. 

“ What do ’ee call they?” I asks. 

“Tater crookits,” sezs she ; “them’s nice an’ light. Gentry allers 
likes them, so th’ lady told us.” 

“Oh !” ’twas all us said ; an’ sartin sure them was light—nothin’ 
to bite at, so to speak, very well for gentle volks as eats ’tother 
things ’sides, an only wants jest a morsel or two to fill up th’ chinks, 
as th’ sayin’ is, but not for hungry stummicks as has driven o’er 
fourteen miles. So when our Tryphee had gone out to th’ well to 
fill th’ kettle to wash up, I whispers to our Joe (he was doin’ his 
lessons for skule next morn): “ Do ’ee go into th’ larder, an’ see 
if there’s any cold vittles left from dinner ; bacon an’ pudden ’II do, 
there’s a good lad, summat as mother an’ me can fill our insides 
wi’—none o’ these kickshaws for us volks !” 
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An’ so us contrived to get a good meal arter all, aye, an avore 
our miide come back too, for "Liza Dudham come about her gown 
as Tryphee was makin’ for she, an’ them chattered o’er that business 
until us had done supper an’ Joe had cleared away the things. 

An’ as I sat smokin’ my pipe, this is what I said to my missis : 

“T tell ’ee what it is, Bess, them’s got th’ wrong end o’ th’ stick. 
These cookery lessons be all very well in their ’tentions, but what be 
th’ sense 0’ teachin’ workin’ volks’ darters sich may games as ‘ hom- 
merlets,’ ‘tatey crookits,’ an’ ’tother queer messes as Tryphee tells 
on? When aman goes home from a day’s work he wants summat 
he can eat, an’ as will fill his inside, which these fallals won’t, an’ 
they ain’t cheap neither. Why a pound o’ good meat or bacon ’ll 
go a much longer way! Furriners may thrive on sich vittles. I’ve 
heard tell they can live on frogs an’ snails, wi’ dandelions for green 
stuff, but Englishmen can’t work on sich muck ; so if them wants to 
teach the maidens how to cook, teach ’em what'll be useful.” 

Jest bide a bit, I ain’t come to th’ end o’ th’ tale ! 

O’ course us kep’ th’ Jew-billy, as did arl th’ rest o’ th’ volks. 

Our Tryphee do say as “ Faythur don’t speak that word proper; 
it is Jewbillee.” 

Now where be th’ diffrance--can ’ee tell ? 

Why ’twould moither a lawyer to say. Arl I knows as grand- 
faythur allers called ’un “ Jew-billy,” cos I mind as he used to tell us 
younkers how them roasted beastés whole an’ drunk as much zider 
as them could put inside o’ em, when King Jarge kep’ his “ Jew-billy,” 
an’ burnt fires a top o’ arl th’ baycons ; an’ what were good enuff for 
my forbears be good enuff for I, sure-ly! But that be one o’ my 
*jections to this ’ere Eddication ; it makes th’ young volks that cocky 
there’s no bidin ’em, an’ for arl that, as I tells my chillern, th’ whole 
o’ their vaZ larnin’ wouldn’t cover a sixpence, as th’ sayin’ is. 

The young ’uns ¢hink th’ old volks vools; th’ old volks know 
th’ young ’uns be ! 

Look at my Bess; why her was to skule one week, her couldn’t 
be spared from home, her was wanted to tend th’ babies an’ keep 
house while her mother went to work; but bless ’ee her can make, 
mend, wash, an’ cook th’ vittles better than arl th’ gals wi’ arl their 
skulin’, aye, an’ can read her Bible too !—but there, I be rodlin. 

As I were sayin’, us was to keep th’ Jew-billy. The gentle volks 
put money together for us men volks to have a dinner, wi’ roast beef 
an’ plum puddin’ loike to Christmas, an’ th’ ’oomen an’ chillern to 

have a tea arterwards, wi’ games o’ arl sorts ; an’ for Queen Victory 
never to be put out o’ mind, a big lamp was to be put up near th’ 
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Green, wi’ what money was left over, just “to lighten our darkness,” 
said Squire Rennels in his jokey way ; he be allers nice an’ cheerful 
loike. Now Miss Twinch up to Meadowlands, her had set her 
mind to havin’ lamps put up in th’ village, ’cos o’ winter nights ’tis as 
dark as a hedge, ’ee can’t see th’ hand avore ’ee ; why Squire Rennels 
hisself once fell into Sally Harper’s garden, thinkin’ he were turnin’ 
into one o’ his own giites, an’ I mind as poor old Lizzie Gooden 
walked right into Pound Pond, which ’tis a mercy were a bit low 
then! *Twere a Satterday night, wi’ ne’er a moon or star, an’ black 
as pitch. Her were goin’ to shop w’ half a sov’reign in her hand ; 
her pulled herself out, an’, merciful to tell, her had gripped th’ money 
tight, an’ it were safe, but th’ poor body were that wet an’ drippen ! 

For arl that, us never thought o’ lamps ’till Miss Twinch put it 
in our heads, an’ her used to have concerts an’ get us arl to sing 
(her would have I too!), an’ us sang glees ’bout “Towers” an’ 
“ Cuckoos ” an’ “ Fisher gals,” an’ sich loike, jest bout bootiful ! an’ 
butcher Bleach an’ Zam Hopkins dressed up, an’ played th’ vool 
foine, to make th’ volks laugh ; but it takes a long time to get enuff 
money for sich a thing as lamps, when front seats is only a shillin’, 
an’ not many at that! Miss Twinch, her called these ere concerts 
her “ Parable Concerts.” I’m derned if I can tell why, but her do 
say queer things a’ times ; her fairly puzzles some o’ th’ volks, specially 
them as is a bit starchy. 

Up to Chaffstock they didn’t keep their Jew-billy th’ same day as 
us, so my Bess her said, “Faythur, what think ’ee o’ askin’ 
cousin Jim an’ arl o’ them to come an’ spend th’ day wi’ us, an’ see 
th’ fun? Charlie he sleeps up to farm, so Tryphee an’ me ’ll make 
shift to put ’em up for a night or two; ’sides, as Ben an’ his missis 
is come from furrin parts, ’twill be pleasant change for ’em to bide 
wi’ us a bit.” 

I were mighty pleased wi’ th’ plan, us hadn’t seen much o’ Ben, 
an’ I wanted to hear tell more ’bout Australey. So Tryphee her 
wrote to ask him over ; "twas jest *bout foinc, loike a rale lady’s letter 
it were what her sent, a most too foine for sich as we. Her didn’t 
say out friendly, “ Come arl on ’ee, an’ us’ll be glad to see ’ee,” what 
I would have said; but lor, I’d sooner hoe a field o’ turmuts nor 
hold a pen; I never were much o’ a scholard, not but what I could 
a told she better nor she writ, for twas that stiff that I’m derned if 
I'd a gone to couzin, or no couzin, had them writ so to I! But 
when us told our miide plain what us thought o’ her letter, will ’ee 
b’lieve I? her showed us a printed book, called “The Complete 
Letter Writer,” out 0’ which her'd a took it to be perlite an’ gintele | 
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“Oh, dash it!” zed I to my Bess; “couldn’t her send a word 
or two to Jim an’ Ben wi’out a book to go by? Didn’t her pass arl 
th’ ‘standards,’ as they calls them, an’ I paid th’ skule-rate?” I 
were that riled ! 

Howsomever, they come, arl on them, little an’ big, in Varmer 
Ousley’s waggin, which Jim loaned, as work was slack for a day or 
two, an’ t’were a sight good for sore eyes to see them, they were as 
merry as grigs! My Bess never does things by halves, an’ her set 
upon servin’ of them up in a clean dish, as the sayin’ is; an’ had 
vittles an’ drink ready set for them, arter which they was to come 
an’ see us have our dinners in a big tent wi’ flags a flyin’. Aye, 
*twere a pretty sight, to see us men volks walkin’, two by two, wi 
our Sunday coats on, wi’ posies pinned aside, an’ ribbins ; aye, that 
it were, an’ when us was into th’ tent, Squire Rennels, him sezs in his 
jokey way: 

“Here, Pater! support me on my roight, I be fond o’ Sal-o’ 
bright-eyes !”! which as he be gettin’ on in years, wi’ a dear good 
lady o’ his own, an’ chillern, aye, an’ gran’chillern too, didn’t ’pear 
seemly to I, but lor! gentle volks’ ways ain’t loike our’n, I take it. 

Howsomever, I said straight out to him, ’cos there was a plenty 
o’ young chaps there, an’ it b’hoves us old volks to be “as shinnin 
lights ” to em, leastways, so sezs th’ minister up to our chapel, where 
I drops in now an’ agin. Parzon up to church he talks over th’ 
heads on us most times, not but what us was born an’ bred to th’ 
service there ; for all that ’tis rayfreshin’ up to Ebenezer, I must say, 
minister he do speak plain. But where be 1? Oh, I mind, ’twas a” 
Squire. 

Well, so I sezs to him :— 

“ Beggin’ ’ee pardin, sir! who be Sal-o’-bright-eyes? I didn’t 
know as any females was to be to th’ dinner wi’ us men volks, 
pertickler a strange ’ooman.” 

’Cos I know’d arl on ’em ’bout these parts, an’ there isn’t sich a 
name among th’ whole lot. ’Tisn’t often I speaks avore company, 
but when I does, I does, as’ee may say! La! how them did laugh, 
to be sure, but where the joke come in, derned if I can tell. Squire 
were fit to choke, an’ got that red, I a most feared he’d have a stroke 
o’ some sort. But he clapped me on th’ back, an’, lor, how it 
shook me, for he be turrible strong in th’ arm even now. 

“Why, Pater !” sezs he, “ who ever ’sposed you was a punster?” 
(What be that, can ’ee tell I? ’tis somethin’ dacent I hope.) “Sit 
down, sit down,” he goes on; “its arl right, ’ee morals shan’t be 

1 Celebrities. 
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corrupted, no females ave admitted to this festive board, so be quite 
easy in yer mind.” 

How he do go on sure-ly, an’ th’ rest o’ th’ gentry laughed jest 
*bout, an’ so did ’tothers ; but I were lookin’ prutty sharp to see if 
any bold-faced jigg dared come anigh th’ tent, I’d a told the con- 
stable an’ made no bones bout it! An’ then I sat I ’clare to ’ee, up 
to top o’ table ’side Squire Rennels ; aye, ’twas a proud day forI! 
if only my poor faythur could a seen I! 

But it aint o’ this ’ere Jew-billy I’m minded to tell ’ee, ’tis o’ our 
Tryphee’s cookery lessons, an’ what come o’ them. 

Us went wi’ th’ rest o’ th’ volks to see th’ fires up to th’ Baycons; 
th’ whole, village went, ’cept th’ very old bodies an’ th’ cats, for th’ 
dogs were there as plentiful as th’ babies, an’ as noisy; but our 
Tryphee her stopped to home to get supper, an’ for th’ fs? an’ only 
time since us have been man an’ wife, my missis kep summat from 
me ; she an’ th’ maide wanted to show off to th’ couzins ! but had I 
a known it, our Tryphee shouldn’t a ’sperimented wi’ th’ vittles arter 
they derned Homerlets an’ Crookits. 

Then, mothers be mothers arl th’ warld o’er, yea, but not wi’ th’ 
vittles should she a meddled. 

Well, us had more nor a mile to th’ Baycon, an’ then back, so 
us come home as “hungry as hunters,” as th’ sayin’ is ; us had’nt had 
bit nor sup since noon, us does’nt reckon tay in our parts, arl very 
well for th’ oomen volks ; an th’ church clock struck eleven just as 
us got to our giite. But lor, when us got in to house, Z were 
struck arl of a heap; there were th’ kitchen table set out loike a 
flower gardin, wi’ bow pots to carners, an’ a rare big posy (it filled 
our quart zider mug) right in th’ middle; th’ lamp warn’t there at 
arl, but candles were stuck on th’ mantel shelf, an’ on th’ dressers ; 
’ee think may be I’m romancing, but I baint !—derned if they candles 
hadn’t got frills round ’em! How I stared sure-ly, to see our house- 
place transmogrified i’ this way, an’ I looked to th’ missis, spectin’ 
she to flare up at sich gammicks. Not a bit on it, her bridled up, 
loike th’ fore horse of a waggon, an’ seemed that pleased at arl this 
tom-voolery, which wus done jest to show off to Jiman’them. Aye, 
these ’oomen, gentle or simple, they’s arl tarred wi’ th’ same brush, 
e’en my old Bess ! 

Somehow I smothered my wrath, an’ sezs cheerful loike to them : 

“Come in, come in, us hopes ’ll play a good knife an’ fork.” 

But us could see they was taken aback, ne’er havin’ seen th’ 
loikes avore, not e’en in furrin parts ; tho’ Ben’s good lady wern’t to 
be caught nappin’, her “ wasn’t born yesterday,” as th’ sayin’ is ; so 
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made b’lieve as this ere was arl nat’ral to she, e’en th’ bits o’ hanker- 
chers as was put avore each on us; “ Sarvettes ” our Tryphee called 
them, but they was no use to I, my pocket-handkercher is allers 
in my coat, an’ so are most volks I take it. 

“They’re to wipe your mouth on, fayther,” her sez, giving Ia 
poke in th’ back, which wasn’t dootiful o’ she, an’ breakin th’ fifth 
commandment ; oh ! that ever I let th’ maide go up to Squire’s to 
larn sich neish ways ! 

Well us sat down, but nothin on th’ table but they derned bow- 
pots, an’ us a starin at each other loike grinnin idiots. Arl to once, 
our Tryphee an’ Edie (that’s our second gal) brings each on us a 
plate o’ broth, an’ sets it avore us. 

“Us ain’t got no tureen !” her sezs reproachful loike in my ear. 

“What be that ?” sezs I, out loud. 

“S-s-s-h,” her sezs, an’ gives I another poke; if our Tryphee 
lives long i’ th’ land I’m derned ! may be her ’ll emigrate. 

But when I looked at that ’ere broth, I were ’mazed. 

“To goodness sake ! don’t ’ee eat that muck,” for I were skeered ; 
“there be white maggits floatin a top.” Wi’ that, they arl dropped 
their spunes, I tell ’ee, pretty quick ! 

“So there be,” sezs Jim ; “ why, tisn’t wholesome vittles, Pater.” 

“La, faythur!” sezs our darter; “they baint nasty maggits, ’tis 
‘vermsilly,’ they often has it up to Squires, an’ cook sezs ’tis 
turrible nourishin’ ; her gave it I.” 

Not another word from I, for my Bess give I a look, so us 
souped down th’ stuff ; but it didn’t fill our stummicks, not it! 

Arter us had swallered this ere “vermsilly,” her put on avore us 
a dish o’ tough things, th’ size o’ a crown piece, which her called 
“Veal patties.” Now us know what a Cornish parsty is, nice an’ 
large, wi’ taters, an’ meat a plenty, somethin to bite at ; but these 
’ere patties were that small, why Jim he took two to once, ’an eat 
them at one bite, an’ so did Ben; an’ then looked over th’ hedge 
for more as th’ sayin is ; the whiles my Bess kep’ on talkin "bout 
“our Tryphee’s cookery lessons ;” derned if I didn’t think her had 
more sense! but ’ee never can answer for a ’ooman’s tongue. I 
must say as th’ looks o’ these patties weren't takin, so I took some 
meat as her’d a cut in thin slices an’ laid on a dish, wi’ red beans 
loike aside, an’ round ’em. 

“ What be these ’ere red things?” I whispers to she, for I see th’ 
missis were makin b’lieve her knew arl ’bout it. 

“Pickled chillies,” her sezs. 

Now if there be a thing I calls “toothsome,” ’tis pickles, an’ my 
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Bess’s red cabbage, onions, an’ walnuts beats arl as ’ee would say if 
"ee tasted them ; so hearin they was pickles, I helped myself bounti- 
ful, for I were that lear! but—oh lor! if I lives to th’ days o 
Maythusalam, never shall I forgit they chillies !—t’aint their right 
name, ’tis hotties them ought to be called. I put th’ biggest o’ 
them I could see into my mouth, an’ begun to bite, oh goodness 
me ! ’tis turrrible to think on e’en now. Ia most thought my end 
was come ; swaller th’ derned thing I couldn’t, spit’em out avore 
company I dursn’t, an’ th’ tears they come runnin’ down my cheeks 
jist bout ; then up I starts an’ goes off into th’ wash’us, ’twas more 
nor a man could stand, an’ a fayther too ! 

Arter arl, cold water be a blessin’, more ’special when ’ee’ve been 
eatin’ them chillies ! 

What that Tryphee o’ ours give them next, goodness knows ! 
some muck o’ ’tother, but arl to once I heard such a screechin’. 

“Her’ve done it to some on they poor bodies now,” says I out 
loud to myself; “us’ll have a Crowner’s ’quest ’ere avore long wi 
her derned ’speriments,” an’ in I goes so quick as rheumatiz in my 
leg will let I, an’ they was arl lookin’ skeere to death, an’ my Bess 
holdin’ Ben’s wife in her arms, an’ her a-rockin’ to an’ fror, screechin’ 
loike a soul demented. 

“What be th’ matter?” cries I. “Tryphee, ’ee’ll be hung for 
murder wi’ thee pranks, as sure as eggs is eggs. Have ’ee pizened 
th’ poor critter?” for I were that wrath an’ my stummick that empty. 

“ Pizened !” her sezs, turnin’ up that nose o’ her’n, an’ tossin’ her 
head at her own fayther, as if her’d never learned her Catechism wi’ 
that long bit in it, bout her dooty to her payrents (which ’twixt ’ee 
an’ me, I never could mind; but that’s neither here nor there). 
Pizened!” her says again, “¢haf’s what Mrs. Marnick th’ cook 
up to Squire’s calls ‘a shayd over,’” pointin’ to summut on th’ table, 
“it’s ice pudden, an’ couzin have got a holler tooth. Some volks don’t 
nor can’t take to fine art cookery, that’s all!” 

“ That’s arl, is it,” sezs I, for I were jest "bout riled wi’ she, an’ 
they chillies, an’ ice puddens, an’ arl they rick-shaws ; “these gam- 
micks don’t suit us plain volks, so I tell ’ee straight! Here be every 
man Jack o’ us wi’ innards as empty as drums, I be that lear ’tis 
painful, an’ ’ee’ve wasted a lot o’ vittles into the bargain, wi’ ne’er a 
mouthful 0’ good food to show.” 

Wi’ that, I goes to a cupboard where us allers keeps some brandy 
for th’ spasms, an’ pours out a drap or so for Ben’s good ’ooman’s 
toothache, an’ I tells our Joe to see what there’s in th’ larder as us 
can eat; he were munchin’ away foine at bread an’ cheese Aisse/f, he 
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were wise ! never havin’ any notion o’ our Tryphee’s cookery, which 
sartin sure ain’t fitty for human Christians. An’ he brings out a 
foine leg o’ pork my Bess had got ready against th’ next day, wi’ 
cold taties, an’ beans, wi’ a parstey or two, an’ I tell’ee, us made they 
vittles look shy! Our miide were a bit sulky at first, an’ rare taffity 
wi’ her knife an’ fork, as if ’twern good enuff for she, plain wholesome 
meat too! but as us took no count o’ she, by’ in bye I see she 
peggin’ at it wi’ a raylish, eh! an’ us finished up pleasant, wi’ pipes 
an’ zider, an’ sang “Auld lang syne” ’cos o’ Ben, wi’ our Joe playin’ 
th’ toon ’pon his whistle-pipe. 

Our Tryphee ‘ain’t tried any more gammicks wi’ that ’ere “igh 
art cookery ” o’ hern—chillies, indeed! No, thank ’ee! 


Jim an’ th’ rest on ’em went home airly th’ next morn ! Ah! 





PENLEY REYD. 
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THE REAL DARTAGNAN. 


” STEEMED alike in camp and court, he gained such a 

place in the King’s good graces that there is every likelihood 
that he would have acquired a considerable fortune had he not 
been killed before Maestricht in 1673.” 

Thus does Saint-Simon comment upon the career of Charles de 
Batz de Castelmore, Comte d’Artagnan, the famous D’Artagnan of 
romance; and other contemporary writers speak of the famous 
Musketeer in much the same strain. The son of a poor gentleman 
of Béarn, he rose from a mere cadet in the Guards to the important 
position of Captain-Lieutenant of the rst or King’s Company of 
Musketeers, a post which entailed constant personal attendance 
upon the sovereign himself. 

From another passage in the “ Memoirs of Saint-Simon ” we learn 
that Louis XIV. had become so devoted to D’Artagnan that a later 
commander of his Musketeers (D’Artagnan’s immediate successor 
was the Chevalier de Fourbins, a man of no great attainments) 
assumed the name of D’Artagnan, thinking that such a course might 
render him more acceptable to the King. 

The famous hero of romance was born in the province of Béarn 
in the year 1623. Dumas’s account of his joining the Musketeers 
in 1626 is therefere purely fanciful. The real date of his entry 
into that gallant company was about 1640. 

There is not much historical mention of the famous captain of 
grey musketeers which can be absolutely relied upon; several of 
his contemporaries, however, speak of him, and their comments 
upon his career are usually of a favourable kind. An exception, 
however, is Madame de Motteville, who contemptuously terms him 
“a creature of Mazarin’s.” It is evident that she was not one of 
that throng of ladies who looked with lenient, not to say kindly, 
eyes upon the dashing figure of the renowned Captain of 
Musketeers. 

As a cadet in the Guards D’Artagnan was a contemporary of 
Cyrano de Bergerac, though never belonging to his company, the 
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company of Captain Castel de Carbon Jaloux. M. Rostand, in 
his play, represents D’Artagnan as congratulating Cyrano upon his 
prowess after his victory over the insolent and mincing marquis ; 
it is needless to say that there is no historical authority for thinking 
that the two men, who were widely different in character and habits, 
ever met. The wish of D’Artagnan’s life appears ever to have been 
to rise to some post of distinction at court, a wish which was 
eventually crowned with success. 

Cyrano de Bergerac, or, to give him his full name, Savinien de 
Cyrano Bergerac, part scholar, part dreamer as he was, never 
failed to show himself quite indifferent to worldly advancement. 
Both, however, had this in common, a cheerful willingness to en- 
gage in combat, no matter what odds were against them. They 
seem to have suffered from a perpetual itching to loose their swords 
from their scabbards—a habit which, in early life at least, more 
than once nearly cost them dear. 

The heroic, romantic, and chivalrous D’Artagnan, the protector 
of beauty in distress and redresser of grievances, is a figure care- 
fully chiselled by Alexandre Dumas from the somewhat less polished 
though equally adventurous soldier who figures as the hero in the 
“Memoirs of D’Artagnan,” which are the work of Courtilz de Sandras, 
that curious seventeenth-century character who in his day produced 
an almost incredible quantity of memoirs and chronicles, most of 
which are absolutely unknown to the English public. Sandras 
appears to have made a regular business of writing the biographies 
of celebrated men. In some cases this got him into trouble, notably 
in the case of his ‘Memoirs of Turenne,” which purported to have 
been written by a Capitaine du Buisson, an individual who existed 
only in the mind of the imaginative writer. The family of the 
great soldier became extremely incensed at the publication of this 
pretended biography of their distinguished kinsman, and made 
some attempts to punish its author. 

The “Memoirs of D’Artagnan,” however (of which the present 
writer can speak with some slight authority, being their translator 
into English), are certainly something more than a mere work of 
imagination. They convey an impression such as a soldier’s rough 
notes hastily scribbled in intervals of repose might give. There is 
about them a frankness, occasionally even a coarseness, which bears 
a stamp of actuality of life, a quality which fabricated memoirs 
never possess. In all probability Sandras obtained access to some 
notes left by D’Artagnan, and, adding to them from his own plentiful 
stock of imaginative adventure, produced the work which furnished 
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Dumas (another imaginative giant) with material for the “Three 
Musketeers,” for “Twenty Years After,” and “The Vicomte de 
Bragelonne.” 

Nor did Dumas exhaust the abundant material for romance with 
which the pages of the memoirs abound by these drafts on what is 
really a very golconda of adventure and intrigue. 

We read in the “ Journal des Goncourt” that on the occasion of 
a visit of Edmond de Goncourt to the author of ‘ Les Misérables,” 
Victor Hugo mentioned that he had just been reading the “ Memoirs 
of D’Artagnan,” and declared that were it not his rule never to 
appropriate anything from others he would much have liked to treat 
an episode which Dumas had left untouched. Never, said he, had 
any temptation been greater. The famous writer then proceeds to 
tell, with that inimitable charm which was his alone, the story of the 
chambermaid who acts as intermediary for D’Artagnan with “ Miledi,” 
and characterises the ending as being marvellously human and far 
superior to all similar situations in modern so-called realism. 

In the romance of the ‘‘ Three Musketeers” D’Artagnan himself, 
Athos, Porthos, and Aramis appear as being almost inseparable. It 
is probable, indeed, that Athos, whose name originated from a quaint 
little hamlet in the province of Béarn, really was a pretty constant 
associate of D’Artagnan’s during the commencement of his life in 
Paris, and it is not unlikely that the latter fought by his side in the 
duel near the market of the Pré aux Clercs, which cost the real 
Athos his life, on December 22, 1645. Armand de Sittegue d’Athos 
lies buried in the church of St. Sulpice. Of the four companions in 
arms he shared with D’Artagnan the distinction of dying sword in 
hand. More peaceful ends were reserved for Aramis and Porthos. 
The latter died quietly in his bed in the year 1670, his reckless ways 
abandoned, his wild oats long since sown. At his death he held 
the post of secretary to the States of the Province of Béarn, a position 
which he occupied in the most honourable and respected manner. 

Aramis (Henri d’Aramitz) was titular abbot of the parish of 
Aramitz, near Oléron. He too in later life appears to have 
abandoned adventure, for his end was a peaceful one. With the 
death of his two sons, Armond and Clémont, the family of Aramitz 
became extinct. 

An interesting part of D’Artagnan’s career is his connection with 
England, to which country he paid several visits, visits which hadas their 
object the furtherance of French interests. Among other adventures 
in these excursions he took part in the first battle of Newbury, 
where he charged under Prince Rupert for Charles I. He and his 
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companions, who seem to have possessed no small share of Gallic 
swagger, made some difficulty about the position which was allotted 
them in the line of battle ; indeed, their fractiousness reached such a 
pitch that they were eventually allowed to place themselves where 
they wished. At any rate D’Artagnan declares this to have been the 
case. At the same time he pays a very warm tribute of admiration 
to the excellence of the royal troops, whose appearance and discipline 
he highly extols. 

In Clarendon’s history of the civil wars a mention is made of 
the death of a French marquis—-the Marquis de Vieuville—in a 
cavalry skirmish a short time (that is to say, a day or so) before the 
first battle of Newbury. From this we may conclude that the 
marquis in question was one of the band of Frenchmen, including 
D’Artagnan and his Norman friend Fondreville, who gave their 
assistance to the Royalist cause. It has also been conjectured that 
the battle mentioned in the memoirs was one of the heavy skirmishes 
following after Chalgrove Field, if not Chalgrove itself. Many 
circumstances, however, would seem to indicate Newbury as being 
the right one. Of Prince Rupert (or Robert, as he terms him) and 
his cavalry D’Artagnan appears to have formed a high opinion. 

Prince Rupert’s company and that of his brother were, says he, 
the two finest companies he had ever seen. On his return to 
France after this mission he was accompanied by the son of Lord 
Pembroke. His departure from England was not unattended by 
difficulties and even danger, for the Comte d’Harcourt, in whose 
train he had come, was engaged in negotiations with the Parlia- 
mentary party in London, and the presence of D’Artagnan and his 
companions at Newbury partook much of the nature of an escapade. 
In consequence he had, as it were, to be smuggled out of the 
country. 

Some time later, when the Royalist party had been shattered 
and Cromwell held the Protectorate, Mazarin despatched D’Artagnan, 
then acting as a kind of courier in his service, with credentials 
to submit certain propositions to the Protector. It occurred to 
the Musketeer that a good dinner given to some of Cromwell’s 
intimates might greatly expedite his ends, and therefore he ordered, 
as he says, the best banquet that money could procure, inviting 
Colonels Harrison, Malmey (Massey), and Lambert. The dinner, he 
admits, was not at all a bad one; for, feeling certain that he was going 
the best way about facilitating the Cardinal’s projects, no expense 
whatever had been spared, the giver of the feast being confident that 
on reaching France he would be reimbursed for the money so 
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lavishly expended. This feast, he remarks, “was given for his (the 
Cardinal’s) interests, not my own.” Be this as it may, its ultimate 
result was not what D’Artagnan expected; for not only were the 
colonels absolutely unmoved by his sumptuous hospitality but on 
his return to France Cardinal Mazarin absolutely refused to pay for 
the banquet which his representative had given. With a stroke of 
the pen he struck the item out, declaring that D’Artagnan was 
having a joke at his expense. He added that “had he to pay for all 
the feasts it might please his servants to give the King’s revenue 
would not suffice.” Throughout the accounts of D’Artagnan’s 
visits to England and of his dealings with the English there runs a 
tone of irritation which clearly shows that his sympathy with them 
was extremely limited. The ladies, indeed, gained his admiration, 
though at times they also are criticised somewhat severely. 
The sturdy independence displayed by the English and _ their 
resolute resistance against any form of aristocratic oppression call 
forth no sentiments of admiration from the Musketeer. On the 
contrary, he laments their disinclination to be coerced and their 
intolerance of royal pretensions to absolute rule. As far as can be 
gathered from the account he gives, the English character in the 
seventeenth century was much the same as it is to-day, whereas 
France, a country which now respects neither royalty nor religion, 
was at that time deeply imbued with reverence for both. 

The “Memoirs of D’Artagnan,” besides containing countless 
adventures of his own, deal with many contemporary scandals and 
topics. Among these is the story of his deliverance of Madame 
de Miramion, who, while on her way from St. Cloud to Mont Valérien, 
was near becoming the victim of an abduction planned by that 
curious character Roger de Rabutin, Comte de Bussy, whom 
Turenne, in an official report, described as being the best officer for 
singing purposes that his Majesty possessed among his troops. In 
the seventeenth century Mont Valérien was a celebrated place of 
pilgrimage, and on its summit were three life-size crucifixes. A body 
of priests, known as “les Péres du Calvaire,” were in attendance. 
These were, however, dismissed and the order broken up in 1697 by 
the Archbishop of Paris, in consequence of the numerous scandals 
which were constantly arising. ‘The attempted abduction of Madame 
de Miramion happened on August 9, 1648, but there is little or no 
historical evidence for thinking that in reality D’Artagnan had any- 
thing to do with the rescue of the lady frcm the enterprising Bussy. 
The vé/e which D’Artagnan is described as playing in the memoirs 
was probably really enacted by Louis Francois Lefevre, Sieur de 
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Caumartin; at least Tallemant des Réaux declares him to have been 
the rescuer. In other respects his account of the adventure much 
resembles the one in the “Memoirs of D’Artagnan.” Another 
interesting episode (which is historically true) is the story of the 
events which led up to the disgrace and execution of the gallant 
Saint-Preuil, the brave and manly governor of Arras, who appears to 
have owed his ruin and death as much to a game of tennis which he 
chanced to play with a young coxcomb—the Duc de Bresé—whose 
arrogance he justly resented, as to his fixed determination to check 
the peculation which prevailed in the commissariat at Arras. Pecu- 
lation, indeed, seems to have been general in the latter years of 
Louis XIII. and the early ones of Louis XIV. Even gunpowder 
was illegally sold by the officials in charge of the Ordnance depart- 
ments. Later on, however, Louis XIV. and his ministers introduced 
a different order of things, and any irregularities were investigated 
and the delinquents severely punished. The account given of Saint- 
Preuil’s arrest shows him to have been a dignified and gallant 
gentleman. When called on to surrender his sword he did so with 
the words, “I surrender a sword which has never been drawn but in 
the King’s service,” a fitting reproof, as D’Artagnan says, for some 
of his enemies present at the time—men who had been observed on 
the side hostile to his Majesty at Castelnaudary. Curious also is the 
story of “ Bouvard,” the celebrated physician of Louis XIII., which 
tells of his being termed by Cardinal Richelieu, @ propos of a case he 
had been deceived in, “a great donkey in medical matters.” From 
what we read of seventeenth-century doctors there is good reason to 
think that he was not alone in deserving this appellation. 

Of Cardinal Richelieu himself we get a good many glimpses, 
although not nearly so many as of his successor, the parsimonious 
Mazarin, whose only object was ever the accumulation of money. 
We hear of his establishing a game of Hoca in his house (4oca, it 
appears, was a game of chance which much resembled the modern 
French game of /a /oferie),and of the promises which he lavished in all 
directions as long as they enabled him to avoid the disbursement of 
cash. Unlike his great predecessor (who, among the many things 
he did for the prosperity of France, actually established a regular 
postal system in 1630, with twenty different postal divisions or zones) 
Mazarin’s only thought was the enrichment of his relatives and him- 
self. Indeed, the more we hear of this wily Italian’s tricks and 
extortions the greater must be our wonder at the long-suffering tole- 
rance of the French nation towards one who was after all but a mere 
Italian adventurer. 
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The different schemes of Mazarin with regard to the marriage of 
his nieces are given in detail and tally with other contemporary 
accounts. 

Such lives as the one led by D’Artagnan—lives of adventure and 
amorous intrigue—were nothing out of the common in the seven- 
teenth century, when human life was held to be but of small account, 
and he was safest who knew how best to handle his sword. 

Street brawls were of daily—nay, hourly—occurrence, and bullies 
were to be hired for a very moderate sum—bullies who would lie in 
wait for an enemy and settle an old score without asking the rights 
or wrongs of any quarrel they might be hired to terminate. 

Duels, it is true, were rigorously prohibited by Louis XIII., but 
somehow or other the persons engaging in them appear to have been 
rarely or never visited with any severe punishment. As for intrigue, 
France was simply its hotbed. A great factor in this state of affairs 
was probably the paucity of interests of that day. Sport existed only 
for the very few. Books were limited in number and out of the 
reach of most people. Religion, it is true, exercised great sway, but 
it is to be believed that its influence was regarded more in the 
light of a superstitious charm (does not D’Artagnan himself say 
that if one prays to God in the morning everything will go right all 
day?) than in any serious and reverent way. Commerce was de- 
spised and looked down upon by all adventurous spirits, and conse- 
quently the thoughts of every young man of sanguine temperament 
turned towards but two things—love-making and fighting. 

D’Artagnan is the perfect, the unapproachable type of the gallant 
of his day. To kill a man in a duel is to him nothing ; indeed, such a 
detail calls forth hardly a remark. As for the fair sex, in his mind they 
exist merely for the purpose of being made love to. Moreover, any dis- 
inclination of theirs for amorous meetings and dalliance is regarded 
by him as a course of conduct verging closely upon insanity. In- 
trigue, love, and war, these were the pivots upon which life in 
those bygone days revolved ; nothing else really mattered very much, 
or if it did it was soon forgotten. 

The Musketeer appears in his later years to have become to a 
certain extent more serious ; at all events, it is clear that his discretion 
was well known and could be relied upon, for Louis XIV. chose him 
for the extremely delicate task of arresting Fouquet, his famous 
Surintendant des Finances. Of this unpleasant undertaking the 
Captain of Musketeers well acquitted himself, displaying great tact 
and delicacy under very trying circumstances. It was not at all a 
task to his liking, for having previously been the recipient of 
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many favours from his prisoner his position was naturally a very 
awkward one. On this occasion, as Saint-Simon says, D’Artagnan 
was closeted with the King for some little time before receiving the 
lettre de cachet from his hands. As Captain of the 1st or King’s 
Company of Musketeers he was, of course, frequently in the enfou- 
vage of Louis XIV., and he remarks upon the splendour of the Court 
of that monarch as compared with the poverty-stricken state of 
affairs which prevailed in royal circles at the time of his childhood, 
during the unsettled and stormy days of the Fronde. To the splen- 
dour and pomp of the Court the Musketeers themselves must have 
largely contributed—superbly accoutred, with silver crosses em- 
broidered upon their coats, and magnificently mounted upon carefully 
selected chargers. Regular uniform was only adopted by the French 
troops in 1657 ; up to that time each individual could sport whatever 
dress he liked, although probably fashion anticipated regulations. 
The corps or companies of Musketeers (there were two) were each 
composed of 250 men, and every man was carefully chosen for his 
smartness of appearance and soldier-like bearing. For a corps d’élite 
of this kind there could have been no fitter captain than the gallant 
Comte d’Artagnan, the hero of a hundred duels, the conqueror of a 
thousand hearts. 

The last campaign which D’Artagnan took part in was that of 
1673, meeting his death that year at the siege of Maestricht sword 
in hand. The Musketeers had made attack after attack upon the 
enemy’s position, and in the final one D’Artagnan, who it is 
interesting to note was accompanied by from twelve to fourteen 
English volunteers, was struck in the throat by a bullet, which thus 
terminated a dashing and romantic career. The incident of the 
English volunteers is confirmed by several contemporary accounts 
of the siege, among others by Cardinal Bentivoglio’s “ History of 
the Wars in Flanders.” 

At the time of the fatal assault the Duke of Monmouth was in 
command in the French trenches, while Louis XVI. and Madame 
de Montespan, together with a large suite of courtiers and princes, 
presided over the operations from what we may surmise was a 
position of safety and comfort. 

After their captain had fallen the Musketeers appear to have 
made superhuman exertions to effect the recovery of the body of 
their beloved leader. Their efforts were eventually crowned with 
success, with, it must be added, very great cost of life. No less 
than ninety men were slain, besides many others who were severely 
wounded. As to the survivors, their swords, besides being bent 
and shattered, were covered with blood to the hilts. 
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Well in accordance with the eternal fitness of things was it that 
D’Artagnan should not have survived to grow into a feeble and 
garrulous old man. Love and adventure—very essentials of his 
existence—are boon companions only while youth lasts, and the 
intrepid soldier and reckless gallant could never have contentedly 
acquiesced in a resigned acceptance of such joys as well-ordered old 
age can give. To those who in youth have drunk deep from the 
sparkling cascades of pleasure, age can offer nothing in the form of 
consolation for lost joys but a regretful retrospection, too often, 
alas! tinged with melancholy. D’Artagnan met the death he 
doubtless desired, dying in battle ere life’s summer had been 
chilled by the cold blasts of wintry old age. His name and exploits 
still live, and are familiar to us of a later and a more prosaic age—an 
age which witnesses the decadence of that France in whose service 
he fell. 

“ Dieu, ma belle et mon Roy,” the motto of old France, yet rings 
more pleasantly on our ears than the mendacious “ Liberté, égalité, 
et fraternité” which the Republic of to-day bears as part of the 
legacy bequeathed to it by the monsters of the Revolution—fiends 
who, intoxicated with the possession of powers they were unfitted 
to use, came near drowning their country in a very sea of blood. 


RALPH NEVILL. 
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THE ACTING OF PLAYS BY 
SCHOOLBOYS. 


N avery interesting chapter of an interesting work! Mr. J. L. 
Sanford has told the story of the school life of Oliver Cromwell. 
His schoolmaster was the famous Dr. Thomas Beard, who died in 
1632. Dr. Beard wrote the severely written “Theatre of God’s 
Judgments,” in which he attacked stage plays. He was himself, 
however, the author? of “ Pedantius, Comoedia olim Cantabrig. 
acta in Coll. Trin. Nunquam antehac typis evulgata ” (Lond. 1631). 
This is a learned play, and one in no fear of being abused as contra 
bonos mores. Heath, in his account of Cromwell, gives a much 
nearer relation of Cromwell himself to school plays: ‘‘ Now to con- 
firm a royal humour the more in his ambitious and vainglorious 
brain, it happened (as it was then generally the custom in all great 
free schools) that a play, called * The Five Senses,’ was to be acted 
by the scholars of this school [Huntingdon]; and Oliver Cromwell, 
as a confident youth, was named to act the part of Tactus, the sense 
of feeling ; in the personation of which, as he came out of the ’tiring- 
room upon the stage, his head encircled with a chaplet of laurel, he 
stumbled at a crown, purposely laid there, which, stooping down, he 
took up and crowned himself therewithal, adding beyond his cue 
some majestical mighty words. . . .” 

Setting aside this colouring of the narrative with the charge of 
ambition, there is no reason to doubt the fact that Cromwell took a 
part in this play, as was the custom in “all great free schools.” The 
title-page of the 1657 edition of the play reads: “ Lingua, or The 
Combat of the Tongue and the Five Senses for Superiority; a 
pleasant Comedy, first acted at Trinity College in Cambridge, after 
at the Free School at Huntingdon” (Lond. 1657). It certainly is 

1 Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion. 


2 Fleay notices that Pedantius is ascribed to M. Wingfield by Nash in his 
Strange News as early as 1593. Is this another play of the same name? 
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curious, as Sanford remarks, that the schoolboy Cromwell should 
have had in his part (without “taking anything” upon him) such 


lines as— 
Methinks I hear my noble parasites 


Styling me Cesar, or great Alexander ; 

Licking my feet, and wondering where I got 

This precious ointment. How my pace is mended ! 
How princely do I speak ! how sharp I threaten ! 


Nor is it necessary to say more here than how important a position 
boys had in the annals of acting. Any one who opens the “ Chronicle 
History of the London Stage”—that monument of industry and 
patience—by Mr. F. G, Fleay, at pp. 32-33, will see that between 
1559 and 1583 nearly as many Court performances were rendered by 
boys’ companies as by those of men. The boys’ companies were 
Paul’s Choir, Children of the Chapel Royal, Windsor Choir, West- 
minster School, and Merchant Taylors’ School. The plays acted by 
Paul’s Choir include the subjects of Iphigenia, Alcmzon, Scipio 
Africanus, Pompey. Among those of Merchant Taylors’ School are 
Timoclea and Perseus and Andromeda. It is said that Richard 
Mulcaster, the writer on Education, composed half a dozen Latin 
plays for St. Paul’s boys. 

Still, so far from these children of the Chapel Royal being satis- 
factory from the point of view of schoolmasters, a remarkable paper 
is contributed by Mr. James Greenstreet,' showing that children were 
“unduly and unjustly” seized even upon their way to the grammar 
school, and carried off to “exercise the base trade of a mercenary 
enterlude player.” ‘Though this must have been a very extreme 
case, yet the engagement of children as players in the companies 
summoned to act at Court must have given prominence to the idea of 
acting as, at any rate, not an inappropriate occupation for schoolboys. 

The fact is that acting had been an established institution in the 
schools abroad from early in the sixteenth century. Professor C. H. 
Herford,? showing the popularity of school plays, says— 


The ath not unfrequently contributed to the often considerable cost of 
school plays, and at Strassburg finally gave them an appointed income from the 
municipal budget. The school drama had after all been warmly and emphati- 
cally prescribed by the founder of Protestantism; it played a recognised part in 
forming good citizens, and if the good citizen who was already formed found its 
language no longer easy he still patronised it asa bulwark of morals and manners. 


' First published in Atheneum, 1889. It is a report of Star Chamber pro- 
ceedings of about 1600. 
? See the very thorough chapter on the Latin drama in his Literary Relations 
of England and Germany in the Sixtecnth Century. 
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At least two of the numerous Latin plays spoken of by Professor 
Herford should be mentioned here—the “Acolastus” and the 
* Christian Terence.” The “ Acolastus ” was translated into English 
by John Palsgrave, and the “Christian Terence” is one of the books 
recommended by both John Brinsley and Charles Hoole for school use. 

As to the “ Acolastus ” of Palsgrave, it is dated 1540, and it is 
a translation! of the comedy written by G. Fuilonius at the Hague 
in Holland, 1529. In the epistle dedicatory to the King Palsgrave 
says— 

I thought to myself, Shall Fullonius, an Hollander, born thus many hundred 
years after the decay of the Latin tongue by the Goths, Vandals, and Longo- 
bards, three most barbarous nations, utterly corrupted, through the diligent 
observation of the pure Latin authors be able to make so fine and so exacta 
piece of work? And I shall not be able at these years of mine age to do so much 
as to declare what he meaneth in my native tongue? 


In substance the plot of “ Acolastus” is that of the Prodigal Son. 

Probably this is the first printed translation of a Latin author for 
school use into English. It may be interesting to quote from the 
title-page. 

Joannis Palsgravi, Londoniensis, Ecphrasis Anglica in comoediam Acolasti. 
The comedy of ‘‘ Acolastus,” translated into our English tongue, after such 
manner as children are taught in the grammar school, first word for word, as the 
Latin lieth, and afterward according to the sense and meaning of the Latin 
sentences: by showing what they do value and countervail in our tongue, with 
admonitions set forth in the margin, so often as any such phrase—that is to say, 
kind of speaking used of the Latins, which we use not in our tongue but by other 
words—express the said Latin manners of speaking, and also adagies, metaphors, 
sentences, or other figures poetical or rhetorical do require for the more perfect 
instructing of the learners, and to lead them more easily to see how the exposition 
goeth.... 

The “Terentius Christianus” of Cornelius Schonzus went 
through a number of editions in England. In the British Museum 
there are copies—1595,” published by R. Robinson, of 1620, 1635, 
1674. The edition of 1635 was printed at Cambridge, and is 
explicitly “ad usum scholarum seorsum excusa.” In the address to 
the reader the editor, whose name is not given, says “ that for boys 
only that which is pure is becoming (as Lily, the eminent English 
grammarian, says). The style of Terence is pure, but the matter is 
very often the opposite. What otherwise could you expect from a 
race wretched in its ignorance of God, the source of true purity ?” 

! Palsgrave’s way of putting it is that he chose for his ‘‘ Latin author to be 


Ecphrastes upon ” this comedy of Aco/astus. 
2 The earliest edition of the 7erentius Christianus in the British Museum is 


that published at Colonia Agrippina, 1592. 
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It was on this account Schonzeus endeavoured to clothe in the phrase 
and elegance of Terence the old Bible stories. At the end of each 
play (the Cambridge edition only includes Tobzus and Judith, with 
an appendix of “ Pseudostratiotz fabula jocosa atque ludicra”) is a 
peroration ending with an invitation to clap: 
Valete, et si placuit quod actum est, plaudite. 

It is worth noticing that Brinsley (“ Ludus Literarius,” p. 221) urges 
that for learning to speak Latin Corderius should be gone over, and 
then Terence or “Terentius Christianus.” Melanchthon, in Ger- 
many, encouraged de plein ceur the introduction of the plays of Terence 
into schools. ‘I exhort! schoolmasters to recommend this author in 
the most pressing way to young students. Tor he seems to me to form 
the judgment on affairs of the world better than most of the books of 
philosophers. And no other author will teach the boys to speak 
Latin with equal purity, or train them to a style which will stand 
them in better stead.” Here clearly we have the reason why school- 
masters favoured Terence. The same reason, the gaining of collo- 
quial readiness and accuracy, leads other schoolmasters to acting 
plays of Terence and other writers. 

The chief feature of [Sturm’s] school? is the theatre, on which the elder boys 
weekly tread the stage, and the younger boys fill the benches. Had Melanchthon 
foreseen to what length a system of pressing Terence upon the attention of boys 
might be carried, his recommendation of the poet to schoolmasters would perhaps 
have been less urgent or more guarded. Though Sturm is careful with Horace 
and Catullus, his boys play all the pieces of Terence and of Plautus indiscrimi- 
nately, By dividing the work the whole repertory can be got through in six 
months. Day after day the actors are busy conning their parts, and week after 
week they throw themselves, with as much histrionic effect as by imagination or 
drill they can attain, into the stage characters and theatrical situations which 


pleased and edified pagan Rome. If Plato’s ‘‘ Republic” had been among the 
school books of Strassburg, the boys would have understood his remarks on the 


drama. 

Professor Froude gives an account of a performance by boys of 
St. Paul’s School at Greenwich as early as 1527. He describes the 
play, and gives an inventory of the dresses worn (“ Hist.” vol. i. 
pp. 75-6). Of English authors of school plays the earliest mentioned 
by Professor Herford is John Ritwise, head master of St. Paul’s, who 
wrote “ Dido,” which his scholars performed before Wolsey between 
1522 and 1532. 

At Eton “in the long winter nights the boys acted Latin or 
English plays, written by Udall, ‘the father of English comedy.’” 

} Parker on the ‘‘ History of Classical Education,” in Essays on a Liberal 


Education. 
2 Ibid. pp. 37-38. 
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Heath’s statement that plays in schools were the “custom” 
seemed startling until I saw the reference in Warton’s “ History ot 
English Poetry”! to Ben Jonson’s “Staple of Newes” (in Actiii.) He 
introduces satirically a passage in the mouth of Censure—“ I would 
have ne’er a cunning schoolmaster in England: I mean a Cunning- 
man a schoolmaster—#.e. a conjuror, or a poet, or that had any 
acquaintance with a poet. They make all their scholars play-boys ! 
Is’t not a fine sight to see all our children made enterluders? Do 
we pay our money for this? We send them to learn their grammar 
and their Terence, and they learn their play books. Well, they 
talk we shall have no more parliaments. God bless us! But 
an we have, I hope Zeal-of-the-Land Busy and my gossip Robby 
Troubletruth will start up, and see we have painful good ministers to 
keep school and catechise our youth, and not teach ’em to speak 
plays and act fables of false newes.” 

Two other points noted by Warton must be mentioned. In 1538 
Ralph Radcliffe opened a school at Hitchin and obtained a grant of 
the dissolved Friary of the Carmelites for the purpose. He turned 
the refectory into a theatre, and wrote several plays in Latin and 
English, and had them acted by his pupils. Bale gives the names of 
these. They include stories from Chaucer (“ Melibeus”), Boccaccio’s 
“ Patient Griselda,” but are prevailingly religious. But these plays 
are not extant. 

Warton further mentions a comedy written by William Hawkins, 
master of Hadleigh School in Suffolk, and acted by his scholars on 
Shrove Tuesday 1626. The play is called “ Apollo Shroving.” In 
the introduction are Prologus, a young scholar, and Lola, a woman 
.spectator. In the play are twenty-three different characters, including 
-such as Drudo, the book-bearer; Philoponus, a diligent student; 
Amphibius, a perplexed scholar; Novice, a young fresh scholar ; 
Rowland Retro, a hasty non-proficient ; Geron, an old man, his 
mournful father ; Ludio, a truantly school-boy; Captain Compliment, 
a teacher of gestures and fashions; Jack Implement, his page; 
Mistress Indulgence Gingle, a cockering mother; John Gingle, her 
son, a disciple of Captain Compliment ; Slim Slag, or Slugg, a lazy 

-drone. An ordinance goes forth from Apollo that all are to appear 
‘before him and give an account of the “expense of their time.” 
‘Captain Compliment, a pretentious schoolmaster, is represented as 
‘having had very “good doings.” “I swell, I swell,” he says, “ with 
- the stuffing of the grammar brood.” His page says, “ The usher of 
our school has had for fees of young gentlemen at their entrance 
Vol. iii. p. 309. 
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above an hundred crowns within this twelve months, besides his 
yearly stipend.” 
A specimen of Captain Compliment’s teaching is given. 
COMPLIMENT. Gentle Sir Gingle, the flower of my school .... where 


ended we yesterday? 
GINGLE. You were instructing me how to salute a lady or so, if she hada 


monkey or so, and wept or so. 
IMPLEMENT. That is but so, so. 
CoMPLIMENT. In case you find a lady weeping and mournful for that her 


monkey is sick of the mumps, then say— 
GINGLE. Fair Lady, weep not for your monkey. 
COMPLIMENT. This is base and vulgar. Rather embellish your salutation 


thus: ‘* Resplendent Claridiana.” 

GINGLE. . . . . Sir, your style is very high and lofty. 

IMPLEMENT. Yes, sir, my master and I have gone over many as high a stile 
when we went to rob orchards for our dinners. 

CoMPLIMENT. Twice worthy dubbed madame. 

GINGLE. . . . . Do ladies use to wear doublets now ? 


and so on, till Compliment develops— 


Twice double worthy dubbed madame, 
Whose virtues not the longest tongue can fadom, 


which on attempting to repeat Gingle gives as— 
Twice double worthy dubbed madame, 
Whose long tongue no man can fadom ; 


to which Compliment gives a warning— 
O dismal ! O dangerous! Take heed of stumbling so with your tongue 
when you speak of female tongues. 
Continuing, Compliment finishes the prescription for the consolation 
of the lady as to her sick monkey— 
Souse not thy glittering globy eyne 
In dreary, teary, salt-sea brine. 
But even Gingle cannot endure this. 

Besides the teaching of compliments, of gestures, of fashions, 
the Captain teaches a trick for learning which he paid “four nobles” 
to the usher of the dancing school. He professes also to know a 
vaulting trick which cost him thirty crowns. He has written a book 
how a man should wear his clothes, on which side his purse should 
lie in his pocket, which stocking he should draw on first on ominous 
days. 

“ O excellent!” at one point cries Gingle. “ All the world could 
never have furnished me with such a tutor.” 

Compliment corrects him. 

Say rather all the habitable circumference of this muddy, massy, earthy globe 
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could not have afforded and suppeditated unto me so mellifluous an indoctrinator 
as is the curious Captain Compliment. 

When the “ Captain ” is called before Muszeus, the representative 
of Apollo, he has fled. It is reported, however, that the boys in the 
outer court had taken the matter into their own hands, “tied squibs 
to his skirts, which being fired, this light fusball mounted up into 
the air as high as a lark.” The wind had carried him to the Island 
of Coxcombria, a place “ thick empeopled with such riffraff.” The 
sentence on Compliment’s page is that he go to school again for one 
whole year, there to “ smooth out the dog’s ears of his fellows’ books.” 
Muszus then adds, “ And you to ply thy book as nimbly as ever 
thou didst thy master’s apery, or the haughty vaulting horse.” 
Novice is sentenced for three years only to have an hour’s play a 
week. Siren and Ludio are punished. Mistress Indulgence Gingle 
is told that none of her kindred shall ever get above the “petty 
form” of Apollo’s school. Slugg is banished to Lubberland. He 
has to find it and go on foot, but without “ Tom Coryat’s everlasting 
shoes.” 

Apollo’s visitation thus finished, one of the Muses says— 

Before, alas ! I mourned and wept ; 
But now I joy: our school is swept, 
Regnet Apollo. 

In the instructive statutes of Sandwich School, in Kent, drawn 
up by Sir Roger Manwood, March 24, 1580, is the following 
ordinance: “The scholars of the master his forms, for furnishing of 
their declarations, disputations, and other exercises shall be called 
upon to have and read in private study Livy and all good histories, 
poets, books of common-places, sentences, apophthegms, and such 
like ; and according to their well-doing to have the highest places, 
with other preferments and privileges of favour, and in no case any 
respect therein shall be had of birth, wealth, parents, or anything but 
of profiting in learning ; and at every Christmas time, if the master 
do think meet fo have one comedy or tragedy of chaste matters in 
Latin to be played, the parts to be divided to as many scholars as may 
be, and to be learned at vacant times.” 

It is needless to insist on the well-known fact that the Universities 
had plays constantly performed in them. Mr. Fleay prints a long 
list of plays, giving the names of the colleges for which they were 
composed, and dividing the list into English and Latin plays, of 
which division the latter is the longer.? 


'N. Carlisle’s Concise Description of the Endowed Grammar Schools in 
England and Wales, part i. p. 606. 
2 Chronicle History of the London Stage, p. 419 et segg. 
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Among the advocates of school plays was Francis Bacon in his 
“De Augmentis Scientiarum,”! bk. vi. (1623). He points out that 
the Jesuits do not despise play-acting. Their opinion, he thinks, 
is founded on sound judgment. Nevertheless play-acting as a 
profession is ignominious. As a discipline it is excellent. “We 
mean,” he says, “action upon the stage, as that which strengthens 
memory, moderates the tone and emphasis of voice and pronuncia- 
tion ; composes the countenance and gesture to a decorum ; procures 
good assurance, and likewise inureth youth to the faces of men ;” 
on which passage Mr. Spedding says, “In Bacon’s time, when 
masques acted by young gentlemen of the Universities or Inns of 
Court were the favourite entertainments of princes, these things were 
probably better attended to than they are now, and he could have 
pointed, no doubt, to many living examples in illustration of his 
remark.” 

The number of plays which are directly stated to be school plays 
is extremely few. How, then, can we account for the fact that so 
many schools had their plays and have left no trace? This will 
hardly be considered strange if we remember (1) that many of the 
University plays which are extant could be played in schools, as, for 
instance, the “ Lingua” in which Cromwell took his part ; (2) that 
the classical plays or scenes from those of Terence and Plautus 
served, in the opinion of many, better than new plays; (3) the 
importation of German Protestant plays, ¢g. the “Terentianus 
Christianus.” 

If further reason were required, it might be found in the con~ 
sideration that though a play might be acceptable enough at a 
school it might not be sufficiently promising to be worth publishing. 

It may not be uninteresting to mention here the way in which 
the play of William Hawkins, the “ Apollo Shroving,” saw the light. 
A certain E. W. writes a letter to Robert Mylbourne, the publisher, 
in which it appears that the former, an inhabitant of Hadleigh, had 
borrowed the text of ‘ Apollo Shroving” from Hawkins, “ the school- 
master of Hadleigh, who with some difficulty lent it, having no other 
copy of this English lesson, which he prepared for a by-exercise for 
his scholars at the last carnival. He told me that he huddled it up 
in haste, and that it being only an essay of his own faculty and of 
the activity of his tenderlings, he was loath it should come under 
any other eye than of those parents and domestic friends who 
favourably beheld it when it was represented by the children.” 

? Translated into English under the name of 7he Advancement and Proficiency 
of Learning, by Gilbert Watts. Oxford, 1640. 
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E. W. suggests that if there is not a speedy return Milbourne “ must 
look to have this comedy turned into a tragedy.” 

It is quite clear that many a play might be better than “ Apollo 
Shroving,” and yet there might be no E. W. or Milbourne at hand. 
Still, despite the fewness of the school plays to be found, it is evident 
that school plays had been in vogue in the later part of the sixteenth 
century and the earlier part of the seventeenth. 

There can, of course, be no doubt that the protest of Puritans 
which was entered against the stage—a protest which, in its extreme 
form, finds utterance in William Prynne’s “ Histrio-Mastix” '—must 
have tended enormously to discourage all school plays. Prynne gives 
the names of those who have “ expressly condemned and prohibited 
Christians to pen, to print, to sell, to read, or schoolmasters and 
others to teach any amorous, wanton play-books, histories, or heathen 
authors.” Among the formidable names which he cites on his side 
are: Ludovicus Vives, ‘De Tradendis Disciplinis;” Osorius, “ De 
Regum Institutione ;” Mapheus Vegius, ‘‘ De Educatione Libero- 
rum;” D. Humphries, “ Of True Nobility ;” John Rainolds, “ Over- 
throw of Stage-Players ;” ‘Thomas Becon, Bishop Babington, Bishop 
Hooper, Mr. Perkins, and others. 

There is no doubt that the protesters against the reading of 
“amorous” books in schools had high ground for emphatic and 
indignant complaint. This was demonstrated with painful fulness 
by George Fox in his “ Battledore for the Teachers.” 

In 1642 was issued the ordinance of the Lords and Commons 
that stage plays should cease, on account of the Civil War, and in 
1648 a further ordinance followed that players who were caught were 
to be committed to prison as rogues, and spectators were to be fined. 
Not till 1656 did the revival of play-acting take place. 

Under such circumstances as the Puritanic attack and the Govern- 
ment suppression of play-acting it is probable that school plays never 
afterwards obtained their former vogue. But the interesting point 
in the history of the subject is that in the time of the Commonwealth 
school plays were advocated, and their advocates were men in full 
sympathy with the Puritanic attack on all that was gross and unseemly 
in all plays. These advocates were J. A. Comenius and that sug- 
gestive and fruitful writer Charles Hoole. Morhof, in his “ Polyhistor” 
(1688), says, “As in the republic comedy is the school of the people, 
so for children being taught, schooling can be advanced by stage 

'¢* Wherein it is largely evidenced by divers arguments . . . that popular 


stage plays are sinful, heathenish, lewd, ungodly spectacles. The unlawfulness 
of acting, of beholding academical interludes briefly discussed.” 
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plays. Much more firmly,” he goes on to say, “do the examples of 
illustrious men stick in the mind through representations by acting. 
Even moral and civil precepts can be thus made to appeal to youth.” 
By this means Comenius wished to introduce the history of the 
philosophers, and, as an example of the treatment he advocated, pro- 
duced Diogenes Cynicus forthe stage. Moreover he turned his “Janua” 
into a comic play, ‘So we see,” adds Morhof, ‘that schoolmasters 
have not merely approved school plays, they have also enjoined them.” 

In 1657 John Amos Comenius wrote the work which converts 
the “Janua” into a boys’ play. It is called “ Encyclopzdia Viva,” 
or “ Januz Linguarum praxis comica.” It offers for stage exhibition 
and representation all kinds of men and things, with their right 
names. As the name of everything is given in Latin, and the actors 
were to speak in the Latin language, Comenius hoped to promote 
his encyclopedic knowledge of things as against the knowledge of 
the mere names of things, and to help forward the study of Latin 
as a spoken language. Comenius states his view very clearly in his 
Latin address to the governors (curatoribus) of the Patakina School. 

“Tt is no use,” he says, “for the objections of theologians to 
be urged against us in this matter. Some of them would not only 
proscribe the comedy from the schools, but also from the State, but 
it is because they think that the plots were light, worthless, impure, 
and that the actors were as bad. They think the sort of people ' 
described or represented on the stage are such as all respectable 
youth should neither represent nor see represented. Christian piety 
itself orders such plays to be driven from the schools even as plagues 
from the skin. 

In another preface, added later, Comenius states the essential 
points of a school play for it really to be a /udus. There must be 
movement. What is done must be done freely, spontaneously. 
There must be some sociability. There must be friendly rivalry. 
There must be distinct rules adhered to. What is to be learned 
must be by example. Without, there must be relaxation of the 
mind. 

All these seven conditions, Comenius maintains, are complied 
with ina school play. In furtherance of freedom and spontaneity he 
suggests that boys should be encouraged to throw into the play any 
adagia and flosculé which will fit the occasion. 

Terence or no Terence was a guestio vexata in Hoole’s day. 
Hoole was quite clear in his view. ‘Terence of all the school 

‘He names (comes, meretrices, parasttt, servi callidi, adolescentes lascivi et 
brodigi. 
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authors that we read doth deservedly challenge the first place.” 
The matter of Terence is “full of morality.” Hoole shows how 
the teacher may improve the occasion by dwelling on different 
characters to be met with in Terence’s comedies. 

While dealing with the reading of Terence, Hoole says: 
“When you meet with an act or scene that is full of affection and 
action, you may cause some of your scholars—after they have learned 
it—to act it first in private amongst themselves, and afterwards in 
the open school before their fellows. Herein you must have a main 
care of their pronunciation and acting, every gesture to the very life. 
This acting of a piece of comedy or a colloquy sometimes will be an 
excellent means to prepare them to pronounce orations with a grace, 
and I have found it an especial remedy to expel that subrustic 
bashfulness and unresistable timorousness which some children are 
naturally possessed withal, and which is apt in riper years to drown 
many good parts in men of singular endowments.” 

FOSTER WATSON. 
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BRITISH PRECURSORS OF GLASSES. 


HE simple bullock’s horn was no doubt the primitive English 
drinking vessel. Danes and Saxons used it. It was un- 
breakable ; and it was inexpensive—in its “earlier manner.” 
Also it was handy for flinging at a boon companion when the 
quarrelsome stage was reached. For with Saxons and Danes alike 
—oftener the latter—it was quite usual, when differences of opinion 
altered friendship— 


Natis in usum lzetitiz scyphis 
Pugnare. 


And the drinking horn was effective as a missile. This is, of course, 
only glancing at its exceptional use. As to its general utility, it is 
sufficient that, after a thousand years, it is still in favour in many 
tural corners, both for harvest and modest shooting repasts (of the 
unfashionable kind) sub tegmine fagi. You can drink—experto crede 
—ale, cider, mead, or claret with equal flavour and “ cleanness” on 
the palate out of a horn. You cannot smash it by dropping or 
sitting upon it. And if you be of antiquarian tastes there is some- 
thing interesting in drinking from the same vessel used by your 
Saxon ancestor (the Norman Conquest has now “ taken a back seat ”) 
so many centuries ago. 

By-and-by art and luxury were superadded to the homely horn. 
As time went on, later generations (who were rich) could not enjoy 
their beverage unless carving and gilding were added. Then the 
bullock’s horn was superseded, for those who could buy them, by 
other vessels made of costlier but similar material, as the elephant’s 
tusk. And in some cases the costly horn was both a drinking and 
a musical one. Thus the famous Pusey horn, which was given to the 
ancestor of the family by King Canute, and by which they held the 
manor of Pusey, Berks, served both purposes. ‘The horn is described 
by a seventeenth-century writer as “that of an ox of middling size,” 
having in the central part a ring of silver-gilt, and neatly mounted 
on two hounds’ feet, which support the whole. Inside was the 
inscription in black letter: 
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King Knowde geve Wyllyam Pewse 

Thys horne to holde by thy lond. 
A dog’s head at the orifice turned upon a joint, by which means the 
horn could either be opened for blowing or shut for the holding of 
liquor. It was two feet and a half long, and one in circumference at 
the widest part. 

Another famous specimen is the horn of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, as to which Masters, in his history of the college, 
speaking of guilds generally, and that of Corpus Christi in particular, 
says that on the day of election of the officers “they usually feasted 
together, when they drank their ale, of which they kept good store 
in their cellars, out of a great horn finely ornamented with silver- 
gilt, and which is still remaining in the college treasury; this was 
presented to the brethren of Corpus Christi by John Goldcorne 
when alderman, and was liberally filled by them, especially upon 
the festival of Corpus Christi, when a magnificent procession was 
usually made.” So, too, Fuller says: ‘Then in Corpus Chnisti 
College was a dinner provided them, where good stomachs meeting 
with good cheer and welcome, no wonder if mirth followed of course. 
Then out comes the cup of John Goldcorne (once alderman of the 
guild), made of an horn, with the cover and appurtenances of silver 
and gilt, which he gave this Company, and all must drink therein.” 

According to Ingulphus, Witlaff, King of Mercia, gave to the 
famous Abbey of Croyland “the horn used at his own table, for the 
elder monks of the house to drink out of it on festivals and saints’ 
days, and that when they gave thanks they might remember the soul 
of Witlaff, the donor.” The horn retained its wide popularity as a 
drinking vessel for many centuries up to the sixteenth. There 
is an elaborate specimen, we think, in the British Museum, 
of that date. (As drinking horns are represented on the Bayeux 
tapestry, the fashion had been adopted by the haughty Normans, 
and the skill of Anglo-Saxon artificers had long enriched the 
originally simple utensil of the Danes with ornamentation, so as 
to make it approved by the conquering race). Thus some five 
centuries between the Bayeux tapestry and the British Museum horn 
show the long popularity among the wealthy of the original drinking 
vessel of the commonalty. This sixteenth-century horn is formed 
of the small tusk of an elephant, carved with rude figures of that 
animal, unicorns, crocodiles, and lions. It is mounted with silver; 
a small tube, ending in a silver cup, issues from the jaws of a pike, 
whose head and shoulders enclose the mouth of the vessel, on which 
is engraved the couplet :-— 
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Drink you this and think no scorn, 
Although the cup be much like horn. 


Indeed, here and there, at a very early date, we meet with ivory, 
And the famous Borstall (Bucks) horn is supposed to have been 
that of the bison. Such exotic materials “much like horn” were 
naturally all the more prized from the vague legends of mysterious 
lands and travellers, like Marco Polo, which were attached to them. 
Thus Chaucer alludes to “combination” horns when he says :— 


Janus sit by the fire with double berde 
And drinketh of his high horn the wine. 


Early, however, during the popularity of the horn another and 
quite different drinking vessel came into use among the populace, 
And while every reader knows what a horn is, it is doubtful if any but 
a small minority are acquainted with a “mazer.” This was a small 
shallow bowl like a saucer, with a cover which had a knob in the 
centre. It was usually of maple, but not exclusively. At first, like 
the horn, it was plain and unadorned. Then came embossings 
and embellishments. Thus Spenser, in the “ Shepheards Calender,” 
August, describes how— 

A mazer ywrought of the maple warre, 

Wherein is enchased many a fayre sight 

Of beres and tygres that maken fiers warre, 

And over them spred a goodly wild vine, 

Entrailed with a wanton yvy twine. 
The mazer continued in use and was highly popular with the 
poorer majority as late as the seventeenth century. It ran the 
horn hard from its first start, although you certainly could not 
drink gracefully from the saucer-like mazer, which when large 
required two hands, when small could be used by one, as those who 
prefer comfort and convention to conventionality often drink their 
tea; whereas with the horn you could tip off your mead, ale, or 
clary—if you were lucky enough to get the latter—both gracefully and 
satisfyingly. 

It was not till the close of the fifteenth century that glass came 
into fashion for drinking vessels, and then but among the rich. 
So during the early ages both horn and mazer (“ masser” is 
Dutch, we believe, for maple, hence the supposed derivation) had 
rivals among the wealthy. There was the hanap, a graceful goblet 
ona stem ; also the tankard, which is yet flourishing of gold, silver, 
sometimes of ivory, were the earlier specimens. Rarely embellished 
with ornament and motto, some were parcel-gilt. Many had armorial 
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bearings, and were cherished as valuable family possessions. Thus 
wood and various metals have been the material since the ancient horn 
of drinking vessels. But there is another material, once much in vogue 
here and still in some parts of Europe among the humbler classes— 
leather. In “Philocothonista” (1635) attributed to Heywood are enu- 
merated many drinking vessels in useamong the majority of Englishmen 
equally diversified in form and appellation. And that was at a time 
of deep and constant drinking. He says: “Of drinking cups 
divers and sundry sorts we have ; some of elme, some of box, some 
of maple, some of holly, &c. ; mazers, broadmouth dishes, noggins, 
whiskins, piggins, cringes, ale bowles, wassail bowles, court dishes 
. . « bottles we have of leather, but they were most used among the 
shepheards and harvest people of the countrey ; small jacks we have 
in many of the alehouses of the citie and suburb tipt with silver, 
besides the great black-jacks and bombards at the Court, which 
when the Frenchmen first saw, they reported, at their returne into 
their countrey, that the Englishmen used to drinke out of their 
bootes.” ‘The “black-jack” is indeed associated with romance and 
poetry and all pictures for centuries of social and convivial life in 
rustic England. 

There were what may perhaps be termed exotic drinking vessels, 
much rarer than the native ones, and with vague traditions of far- 
distant lands with such wonders as described by Sir John Mandeville 
and Marco Polo. Thus there was the “ coker-nut,” with mountings 
of valuable metal, and doubtless plenty of “steep stories” as to the 
trees whereon it grew and the “salvages” who lived among them. 
It is curious, by the way, to notice the same spelling among all classes 
three or four centuries ago and the vendors of the nuts at street 
stalls of the present period. There were similarly adorned “ goords,” 
and still more rare than either, when South Africa was a region 
credited with far more wonders and “golden joys” than even 
nowadays, “estriche eggs.” Specimens of them were sometimes 
termed the grype’s or griffin’s egg. 

A propos of wooden drinking cups—and, by the way, surely holly, 
mainly used for whips and sticks, must have been the rarest material 
—probably the latest, as the most famous, was Garrick’s cup, 
which was presented to him by the Mayor and Corporation of 
Stratford-on-Avon in September 1769, at the Shakespeare Jubilee. 
This was carved from the mulberry-tree planted by the bard’s own 
hand, which, by order of the Reverend Francis Gastrell, then, 
alas! its owner, was cut down and cleft into firewood, to which 
achievement he added another to secure immortality of a sort for his 
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name by demolishing Shakespeare’s dwelling. Such a man’s mind 
must indeed be a curious psychological study. 

This cup measured about eleven inches in height, with a lid on 
which was carved a mulberry as handle. Thus the mulberry, in one 
well-known instance, can be added to the category of words which 
“ Philocothonista ” mentions as being material for drinking vessels. 

Of oak, the monarch of the forest, however, a very ancient 
instance can be given. Dr. Milner describes it in the eleventh 
volume of “ Archzologia.” It once belonged to the Abbey of 
Glastonbury, and is supposed to have been of the Saxon period and 
a wassail bowl. 

While, however, the horn, the mazer, and the black-jack are the 
popular drinking vessels which prelude glasses, there is another, of 
which we should say a little more, and which is both old and new—the 
tankard. Of precious metals, of pewter, of wood this was made, and 
certainly its popularity is as widespead among those who drink malt 
liquors as it was among the hardest drinking early inhabitants of these 
isles. Among the most ancient specimens are the “ peg tankards ;” 
these are said to have been introduced by St. Dunstan as a check on 
the intemperance of his day. Pegs marked the tankard at intervals, 
beyond which the drinker was not to go, else he had more than his 
comrades. But, curiously enough, this device proved the means of 
aggravating the evil it was intended to remedy, for as a refinement 
on St. Dunstan’s simple plan the most abstemious drinkers were 
required, when the tankard went round, to drink precisely to a peg 
indicated, whether their heads could stand the amount of such 
“distempering draughts ” or not. Thence comes the phrase, “ He is 
a peg too low.” And, like the tankard, there is another drinking 
vessel—used, it is true, only by the humbler classes, but many 
centuries old—the honest earthenware mug, brown and cool, for ale 
or cider, seen at many a little roadside inn, and on the table out 
side, where sit the carters and wayfarers under the ample tree which 
usually shelters them, while the horses drink leisurely from the 
adjacent trough. The earthenware mug was even used at modest 
city feeds in the seventeenth century, and, as well as the wooden 
trencher, is associated for a long period of the past with the humble 
majority. 

And yet again may we refer to the black-jack, which is so connected 
with the charm of the historical novel and the poet of England. 
“ Philocothonista” says of leather bottles, that they were most in use 
“ among the shepheards and harvest people of the countrey ”—which 


is, in itself, a suggestion of a pastoral—and that small jacks then were 
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“in many alehouses of the citie and suburbs tipt with silver.” Of 
the great black-jacks resembling “ bootes” we have spoken. But 
in an earlier age than 1635 the black-jack was also associated 
with the monasteries, where their hospitality was extended to all 
wayfarers as well as the poor of the “‘countrey ” people, as limned in 
Cobbett’s vigorous racy English when inveighing against the Dis- 
solution. The black-jack of ale was usually accompanied with the 
“yard of roast beef,” deftly carved from the huge “ baron,” which 
was given to travellers of healthy appetites. The ancient song of 
“The Leather Bottel” speaks the popularity of the material in a less 
fastidious age, yet travellers in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, how- 
ever particular at home, have enjoyed the wine which has been 
poured from goatskin or the like, so great is the effect of foreign 
surroundings. ; 

As to the use of the jacks in alehouses in “citie and suburbs ”— 
though those suburbs have long been part of central London—there 
was always a large proportion of country folk in town who still 
retained a fondness for their ancient local ways. And their ancestors 
had been attached to these leathern receptacles, which had the equal 
advantage of being unbreakable, and also of not being nearly so handy 
as missiles, when heads were flustered with wine and swords were 
drawn, as either metal, wood, or glass. 

But glasses remained comparatively rare until the mid-seventeenth 
century. Indeed, glass as a material to drink from was not in 
vogue in England at all until the close of the fifteenth century. 
Even then specimens were few and far between. ‘ Philocothonista” 
says: ‘Private householders in the citie, when they make a feast 
to entertaine their friends, can furnish their cupboards with 
flagons, tankards, beare cups, and wine bowles, some white, 
some parcell-guilt, some guilt all over, some with covers, others 
without, of sundry shapes and qualities.” But it does not mention 
glass. Of course many earlier and beautiful instances of this 
material existed, but among the people in general there was very 
little drinking for an extended period from glass. 

Returning for a moment to the subject of tankards, we should 
have mentioned that which belonged to Martin Luther. This was 
made of ivory, very richly carved and mounted in silver-gilt, with 
six medallions on the surface representing the most sacred subjects. 

Of curiosities in the way of bizarre drinking vessels there seem to 
have been many to puzzle the eye or the lips of the drinker. There 
is an account, some thirty years old, of one of these found by Mr. 
Kirkpatrick Sharp “among forgotten family heirlooms in a vault of 
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his paternal mansion, Hoddam Castle, Dumfriesshire.” This was of 
bronze, the principal figure a lion fourteen inches long and the 
same in height. On the back is perched a nondescript animal, half 
greyhound, half fish, apparently intended for a handle to the whole, 
while from the breast projects a stag’s head with large antlers. This 
has a perforation in the back of the neck, as if for the insertion of a 
stopcock, probably for running off the liquid in the vessel. A square 
lid on the lion’s head, opening with a hinge, supplies the requisite 
aperture for whatever liquor it was designed to hold. Then there 
were, especially in the sixteenth century, all sorts of fantastic shapes 
in drinking cups—sometimes birds, sometimes animals, sometimes 
with the head coming off to act as cover, sometimes the opening in 
another part of theframe. There isa very remarkable one mentioned 
as in the Londesborough family, if we recollect rightly. It is a stag 
reared on its hind legs, of silver-gilt with a garnet collar, the head 
taking off when the figure was used for drinking. 

The stateliest of all drinking vessels, that on which the most 
elaborate skill in ornamentation was employed, and which belonged 
to the most distinguished class of possessors, was the hanap. A 
very elegant vessel raised on a stem was this, and often an heirloom. 
It sometimes had a cover and was frequently embossed with armorial 
bearings. Silver and ivory were the most usual materials, gold 
the rarest. Parcel-gilt was much in vogue. By this term is meant 
part of the material gilt, part left plain and ungilded. The orna- 
ments were dancing groups, roses, hearts, trefoils, and the like. 
The hanap, which belonged to the minority of rank and wealth, was a 
vessel more used on state occasions and at grand feasts than 
ordinarily, and sometimes as a loving-cup on occasion. There was 
another vessel known as the “juste,” and used in monasteries. to 
measure the allowances of wine—usually of silver, sometimes of 
ivory. 

Since alluding to the fantastic forms of some of the ancient 
drinking vessels, our attention has been directed to another which 
is mentioned in Shaw’s “ Dresses and Decorations of the Middle 
Ages.” It is known as a puzzle cup—it was formerly in the Straw- 
berry Hill Collection. However, there does not seem much puzzle 
about it, save in so far that a small cup at the top is so suspended 
that any liquor in it is never spilled. This small cup surmounts the 
head of Queen Elizabeth, holding it in fashion of a milkmaid. Her 
vast hooped skirts form the actual drinking cup when turned 
upside down and resting on the base of the small end which 
appears as milk-pail on the Queen’s head, Among drinkers 
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of capacity who were well seasoned it was en rég/e not to set down 
this drinking cup till it had been drained of its contents, and was 
then reversed in order to show that no heel taps remained. But 
among those of more limited capacity it was probably used as a sort 
of loving-cup, in which were served the highly spiced and sweetened 
wines of the Elizabethan day, when even such posset must have been 
cloying indeed to a modern palate. There was a somewhat similar 
custom (referred to in Nash’s “Pierce Penniless’s Supplication ”) 
which is contemporaneous with the days of ancient drinking vessels, 
known as drinking “super ungulum” (which is often incorrectly 
termed “‘supernaculum”). This is the explanation given in the 
“ Supplication :” “ A device of drinking new come out of Fraunce, 
which is, after a man hath turnde up the bottom of the cup, to drop 
it on hys nayle, and make a pearle with that is left, which, if it slide, 
and he cannot make it stand on by reason thers too much, he must 
drinke againe for his penance.” 

By the way, again alluding to the peg tankard, the “Supplication ” 
asserts that “ King Edgar, because his subjects should not offend 
in swilling and bibbing as they did, caused certain yron cups to be 
chayned to everie fountaine and well’s side, and at every vintner’s 
doore, with yron pins in them to stint every man how much he 
should drinke, and he that went beyond one of these pins forfeyted a 
pennie for every draught. And, if stories were well searcht, I believe 
hoopes in quart pots were invented to that end that every man should 
take his hoope and no more.” ‘To this probably Jack Cade refers 
when he says (“Second Part of Henry VI.” Act iv. sc. 2): “There 
shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold fora penny ; the 
three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops.” As has been seen, however, 
the intention of the pegs and hoops was ingeniously metamorphosed 
into a stimulus not to regard limits, but rather to imitate the “ Three 
Jolly Postboys ” of the old song. 

F. G. WALTERS. 
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EUPHRASIA-BELLARIO: 
A KINSWOMAN OF IMOGEN. 


CCORDING to Dryden, “the first play that brought Fletcher 

and him [Beaumont] in esteem was their ‘ Philaster,’” which 

seems, indeed, to have been, in its own time at least, a very success- 

ful drama. In the second quarto, which was published in 1622, the 

play is produced “‘as it hath been diverse times Acted at the Globe 

and Black-friers, by his Maiestie’s Servants ;” and it is announced 

that “Philaster” is “written by Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, 

Gent.” The date of “Philaster” is conjectured, with high probability, 
to be 1609 or 1610. 

Shakspeare’s “ Twelfth Night” was acted in the Middle Temple 
Hall in 1602; and it seems clear that the astrologer Dr. Forman 
witnessed a performance of ‘“ Cymbeline” in the spring of 1611 ; so 
that it may be reasonably assumed that these two works—“ Cymbe- 
line” may probably have been acted before 1611—were well known 
to Beaumont and to Fletcher. It seems certain that they were 
acquainted with Imogen and with Viola. ‘“ Philaster” alone would 
prove that. 

According to strict chronology, Beaumont and Fletcher belong 
to the Jacobean period, but their plays are essentially and emphati- 
cally Elizabethan. That time was a glorious period in our national 
history. The Reformation seemed to have prepared an epoch in 
which Shakspeare and his great dramatic contemporaries could fitly 
and freely work. The drama did in England the work which the 
novella did in Italy; and audiences then were surely well worth work- 
ing for. They knew little of history and less of archzology ; but 
they did know and recognise and feel a strong, vital, poetical drama. 
They were keenly responsive to the cunning of the moving scene ; 
they did delight in poetry in action ; they were worked upon by the 
passion, power, pathos of a virile dramatist and of a mighty actor; 
and they were not like those later audiences, of whom Goethe speaks, 
who, not too much accustomed to the best in art, Aaden schrecklich viel 
gelesen. The time was mainly objective, and therefore they were 
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delighted through the ear, the eye, the healthy natural sense. They 
learned history—dramatic history—history subordinated to drama, 
from the living stage ; but such audiences must also have been sub- 
jective, or how could “ Hamlet” have been written for them? 

Beaumont and Fletcher are not quite Shakspeares ; but a musician 
may be good, though he be not Apollo; and the minor singer may 
be worth our study, and meet for our delight. They come nearest 
to Shakspeare in the heroine of “ Philaster,” the rare and delicate 
Euphrasia-Bellario. True, they had suggestive models in the women 
of Shakspeare, specially in Viola and Imogen; and it is singular 
how the dramatists of that noble day loved to depict ideals of 
womanhood. They drew also the wanton and the base woman; 
the same poet paints Imogen and Doll Tearsheet ; and Beaumont 
and Fletcher delineate both Megra and Euphrasia. The circum- 
stance that Shakspeare let so many of his fair women masquerade 
as boys—as Euphrasia also did—is explained by the fact that 
female characters were then played by youths and young men; 
and these would, probably, personate more easily and more 
successfully in doublet and hose. It may be said that the best and 
fairest of God’s feminine creation are the glorious women of fiction. 
These may—nay, must—have had living models; but how few men 
have the good fortune to meet such women alive, while, by good 
fortune, the poet is always with us! Failing the real, the ideal: of 
woman is divinely delightful. 

Shakspeare never attempted to depict a perfect man. He knew 
that their busy lives of action and of war, that their great tempta- 
tions, ambitions, struggles, tended to lower them below the ideal of 
loftiest abstract humanity; but he has drawn perfect women, 
creatures who, in comparatively quiet lives, did attain to every 
attribute of exquisite, devoted, loving womanliness. The spear side, 
involved in constant warrings, work, effort, is more distracted 
from quiet goodness than is the calmer spindle side. In the time of 
Beaumont and Fletcher women had more leisure and were more 
idle than were the men. A woman’s main occupation was love. 
Shakspeare has drawn men, as Othello, who had a fine strain of 
love, of honour, and of nobleness; but many of his women are 
more ideal, more divinely fair and good; and Beaumont and 
Fletcher have emulated Shakspeare’s worship of womanhood :in 
their lovely, loving, chaste, and tender Euphrasia, who may, indeed, 
almost rank with the Shakspeare women. The novella has often 
served the purpose of the dramatist. The story of the novelist, the 
record of annalist or chronicler, were but as the marble out of 
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which the great dramatist hewed an immortal figure. Hence 
Shakspeare, so great in creation, did not care to employ his 
invention for events, actions, occurrences. He took the fact where 
he found it, and ennobled it into a truth—a truth of living, moving 
art. Bricks and stones are but the materials of the architect ; and 
dramatic art begins when the material hint, or story, has been dis- 
covered and borrowed, in order to become vitalised and idealised on 
the magic stage. The gloryof “ Philaster ” is the woman—Euphrasia- 
Bellario. 

The source of or suggestion for the plot of “ Philaster” has not 
been discovered. The story is strong, but is somewhat roughly and 
crudely treated. Events do not occur because they must inevitably 
happen, nor do they always follow in natural sequence; but they 
occur as required by the sometimes obvious needs of the playwright. 
The play seems to have been written in a hurry ; and this haste may 
have arisen from the same cause which impelled poor Massinger to 
much overhasty work. Leontes and Polixenes were, in the time of 
Giulio Romano and of the Delphic oracle, kings respectively of 
Sicilia and of Bohemia ; but the King in “ Philaster ”—probably a 
monarch of a later date—is simply “The King,” and remains 
anonymous. Our sympathy with Philaster himself is greatly lessened 
by his unpardonable sword assaults upon the two ladies ; and his 
character, though he is meant for a hero, is somewhat plumply 
drawn. Dion is guilty of a revolting baseness when he is ready to 
swear falsely that he saw dishonest conduct between Arethusa and 
her boy. Pharamond is an obvious stage-dolt, braggart, and profli- 
gate ; and the characters generally are not very finely or subtly drawn 
—always excepting those of the two ladies Arethusa and Euphrasia. 
The diction is nervous, flexible, melodious ; and the speeches of 
Bellario are written with rare delicacy, tenderness, and beauty. 
They glow with real poetical and dramatic inspiration and delicious 
loveliness. 

The first scene of “Philaster, or Love Lies a-Bleeding”—the 
second title is pretty—opens in the presence chamber in the Palace ; 
and we learn that “the Spanish Prince has come to marry our 
kingdom’s heir and be our sovereign ;” but we also hear that it will 
be troublesome labour for the Spanish Prince “to enjoy both these 
kingdoms with safety, the right heir to one of them living, and 
living so virtuously ; especially, the people admiring the bravery of 
his mind and lamenting his injuries.” The title of Philaster to the 
crown is not very clearly made out ; but, as regards the purposes of 
the play, ’twill serve. 
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Philaster’s father, “as we all know, was by our late King of 
Calabria unrighteously deposed from his fruitful Sicily,” but the 
present King “of late made a hazard of both the kingdoms of 
Sicily and his own, with offering but to imprison Philaster; at which 
the city was in arms, not to be charmed down by any State order or 
proclamation till they saw Philaster ride through the streets pleased 
and without a guard.” It is thought that the King, in order to carry 
out his nefarious project, “labours to bring in the power of a 
foreign nation to awe his own with.” When Dion, Cleremont, and 
Thrasiline have thus talked for our information, enter Galatea, a 
lady, and Megra, the latter being a Court lady of the worst reputa- 
tion for dishonourable wanton life and conversation ; while Galatea 
is a “ wise and modest gentlewoman that attends the Princess.” 


Enter Kinc, PHARAMOND, ARETHUSA, and Attendants. 


The monarch announces to all and sundry, including Pharamond, 
“‘our intent to plant you deeply our immediate heir both to our 
blood and kingdoms ;” and offers to the Spanish Prince his daughter 
Arethusa in marriage. 

Pharamond proceeds :— 

To be my own free trumpet ; 


and adds — 


You in me have your wishes. 


He tells Arethusa :— 
for, sweet princess, 
You shall enjoy a man of men to be 
Your servant: you shall make him yours for whom 
Great queens must die. 
His vainglorious, boastful, self-complacent speech provokes from a 
lord, 
This speech calls him Spaniard, being nothing but 
A large inventory of his own commendations, 
and to them all enter Philaster, who addresses a fiery defiance and 
denunciation to the Spanish Prince. 

Philaster is somewhat blatant, but is brave ; Pharamond is always 
loudly boastful, but is a coward. Dion says that if you look well 
into Pharamond, “you shall see a fever through all his bravery ;” 
whereas Philaster has a speech of fire which is backed by true valour. 
The King is indignant at Philaster’s free speech and dangerous 
claims, and says to him :— 

I'll make you tamer, or I’ll dispossess you 
Both of your life and spirit, 


and the King goes out in troubled anger. 
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Galatea says of Philaster :— 


He is the worthiest the true name of man, 
This day within my knowledge ; 


but the vicious Megra remarks characteristically :— 


But the other is the man set in my eye. 


The Princess sends for Philaster, and he, of course, attends her. 
She complains that he, in such a public place, has injured her : 


Calling a great part of my dowry in question. 
But she wants all, only to give it to her love again. 


Arg. Then know, I must have them and thee. 

Pui. And me? 

ARE. Thy love; without which all the land 
Discovered yet will serve me for no use 
But to be buried in. 


After a passionate love scene the couple have to part, and the 
Princess asks :— 
How shall we devise 
To hold intelligence ? 


The answer to this question Jeads to the first mention of Eu- 
phrasia-Bellario, who is the true heroine of the play. She is Philaster’s 
page, though he does not know that he is served in this capacity by 
a lady—and by such a lady! 

Philaster’s speech, in which he describes his page, is one of the 
fine things in the play, and is worthy of quotation. He tells 
Arethusa :— 

I have a boy, 
Sent by the gods, I hope, to this intent 
Not yet seen in the court. Hunting the buck, 
I found him sitting by a fountain’s side, 
Of which he borrowed some to quench his thirst, 
And paid the nymph again as much in tears. 
A garland lay him by, made by himself 
Of many several flowers bred in the vale, 
Stuck in that mystic order that the rareness 
Delighted me: but ever when he turned 
His tender eyes upon ’em, he would weep, 
As if he meant to make ’em grow again. 
Seeing such pretty helpless innocence 
Dwell in his face, I asked him all his story : 
He told me that his parents gentle died, 
Leaving him to the mercy of the fields 
Which gave him roots; and of the crystal springs, 
Which did not stop their courses ; and the sun, 
Which still, he thanked him, yielded him his light. 
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Then took he up his garland, and did show 

What every flower, as country-people hold, 

Did signify, and how all, ordered thus, 
Expressed his grief ; and, to my thoughts, did read 
The prettiest lecture of his country-art 

That could be wished : so that methought I could 
Have-studied it. I gladly entertained 

Him, who was glad to follow ; and have got 

The trustiest, loving’st, and the gentlest boy 
That master ever kept. Him will I send 

To wait on yeu, and bear our hidden love. 


Could Philaster have chosen a daintier if reluctant love emissary ? 
One would almost .fancy that he had dimly discerned the divine lady 
through the tender.and graceful boy. To us, to whom in secret the 
secret is revealed, the relations between master and page are the very 
poetry of old-world romance. We have an advantage over Orlando, 
who did not know, as we do, that Ganymede was Rosalind. The 
reader or spectator of some fine plays is in a better position, as 
regards knowledge, than are some of the characters themselves ; and 
this advantage is a peculiar privilege of the drama, or poetry in action. 
Arethusa is not Imogen—indeed Euphrasia is the kinswoman of the 
peerless daughter of Cymbeline—but Arethusa has to choose between 
her Posthumus and her Cloten. She is afraid of a meeting between 
the noble and the ignoble lover, and conjures Philaster :— 

Then, good Philaster, give him scope and way 


In what he says; for he is apt to speak 
What you are loath to hear ; for my sake, do. 


And when Pharamond enters, Philaster—for her dear sake—is 
inclined to forbear the braggart ; but Pharamond, misled by Philaster’s 
seeming gentleness, is insolent, and provokes a threatening retort 
from the true heir. 
Know, Pharamond, 

I loathe to brawl with such a blast as thou, 

Who art naught but a valiant voice ; but if 

Thou shalt provoke me further, men shall say, 

** Thou wert,” and not lament it. 


In order to escape quarrelling before a lady, Philaster leaves, 
and the dissolute and shameless Pharamond proposes to Arethusa, 


If then you please, 
Being agreed in heart, let us not wait 
For dreaming form, but take a little stolen 
Delights, and so prevent our joys to come. 


Her indignant answer is—to withdraw in honour. 
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Viola loves Orsino, and is sent by him to woo Olivia to his love ; 
and so, in act ii. Philaster orders Bellario to leave him, and to attach 
himself to the service of Arethusa. Both Viola and Bellario are 
disguised in male costume ; and the Sicilian page objects at first to 
being sent away from his loved master, and pleads :— 

BEL. Sir, if I have made 
A fault in ignorance, instruct my youth : 
I shall be willing, if not apt, to learn ; 
Age and experience will adorn my mind 
With larger knowledge ; and if I have done 
A wilful fault, think me not past all hope 
For once. What master holds so strict a hand 
Over his boy, that he will part with him 
Without one warning? Let me be corrected, 
To break my stubbornness, if it be so, 
Rather than turn me off ; and I shall mend. 


And Philaster says musingly : 
The love of boys unto their lords is strange ; 


but docile Bellario is transferred to the service of the good Princess. 
When Arethusa hears that Bellario is to serve her, she says—and 
the phrase is Shakspearian— 
*Tis a pretty sad talking boy, is it not? 


The debauched Pharamond, after a vain attempt upon the 
honour of Galatea, is thoroughly successful with the wanton Megra, 
and the pair are detected in their base intrigue by the King, who is 
always loud-mouthed, pompous, voluble, unstable. He, of course, 
abuses Pharamond roundly, and addresses some very pregnant truths 
to the vile wanton. She, detected beyond denial in her loose 
amour, turns shamelessly to bay, and dares to defame the pure 
Princess. 

The Princess, your dear daughter, shall stand by me 
On walls, and sung in ballads, anything : 

Urge me no more; I know her and her haunts, 

Her lays, leaps, and outlays, and will discover all ; 
Nay, will dishonour her. I know the boy 

She keeps ; a handsome boy, about eighteen ; 
Know what she does with him, where, and when. 
Come, sir, you put me to a woman’s madness, 

The glory of a fury; and if I do not 

Do ’t to the height 


We know all about Arethusa and the boy; but the foul slander 
of the incensed strumpet has something plausible in it, will cause 
much mischief, and deceives those who should have known the 
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. Princess better. Dion, who should have had sounder judgment, 


believes the scandal, and purposes to serve Philaster thus :— 


Since it is true, and tends to his own good, 
I'll make this new report to be my knowledge ; 
I'll say I know it; nay, I’ll swear I saw it. 


Surely only a dramatist, hard pushed, could make this wary and 
honourable old lord swear that he saw such a thing, that never 
happened. We can hardly realise that the sturdy old Dion should 
swear, knowingly, to such a dangerous and wanton untruth. 
Dion, the unworthy, tells Philaster that his Princess is known to 
be light o’ love ; and adds: ‘‘ Why, she was taken at it.” 
Philaster, naturally, flames into noble rage, and turns furiously 
upon the fallen Dion. 
Dion. My lord—— 
PHI. Thou liest. 
[Ofers to draw his sword: they hold him. 

And thou shalt feel it! I had thought thy mind 

Had been of honour. Thus to rob a lady 

Of her good name is an infectious sin 

Not to be pardoned: be it false as hell, 

?Twill never be redeemed, if it be sown 

Amongst the people, fruitful to increase 

All evil they shall hear. Let me alone, 

That I may cut off falsehood whilst it springs ! 

Set hills on hills betwixt me and the man 

That utters this, and I wiil scale them all, 

And from the utmost top fall on his neck, 

Like thunder from a cloud. 


The allegation is that the page—our page—is the paramour of 
the Princess ; and Dion is wicked enough to maintain, 


In short, my lord, I took them; I myself. 


Such positive statements from so grave a source convince the 
unhappy Philaster; and when the innocent Bellario comes to him 
with a letter from Arethusa, he dissembles his jealous belief, and 
tries the boy with many cunning questions, which are answered with 
the straightforward simplicity of pure innocence. This scene is a 
powerful one. Bellario declares: ‘‘ You are abused ; some villain has 
abused you,” and the dialogue between the two strongly differen- 
tiated characters, the one so passionate, the other so patient, is finely 
rendered. Philaster draws his sword to kill the page whom he 
believes so treacherous. “I will take thy life!” But something in 
the speech and manner of the tender boy, though it does not lull his 
suspicions, yet disarms his vengeance. 
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PHI. 


BEL. 


Oh, what should I do? 
Why, who can but believe him ? he does swear 
So earnestly, that if it were not true, 
The gods would not endure him. [Sheathes his sword. 
Rise, Bellario : [Bellario rises. 
Thy protestations are so deep, and thou 
Dost loo’s so truly when thou utter’st them, 
That, though I know ’em false as were my hopes, 
I cannot urge thee further. But thou wert 
To blame to injure me, for I must love 
Thy honest looks, and take no revenge upon 
Thy tender youth: a love from me to thee 
Is firm, whate’er thou dost : it troubles me 
That I have called the blood out of thy cheeks, 
That did so well become thee. But, good boy, 
Let me not see thee more : something is done 
That will distract me, that will make me mad, 
If I behold thee. If thou tender’st me, 
Let me not see thee. 

I will fly as far 
As there is morning, ere I give distaste 
To that most honoured mind. But through these tears, 
Shed at my hopeless parting, I can see 
A world of treason practised upon you, 
And her, and me. Farewell for evermore ! 
If you shall hear that sorrow struck me dead, 
And after find me loyal, let there be 
A tear shed from you in my memory, 
And I shall rest at peace. 


And so Bellario is banished by his abused lord. 

The King commands his daughter to get rid of her page; and 
Philaster, in the fury of his fierce jealousy, reproaches Arethusa 
with her perfidy. The wronged and sorrowful but not indignant 
Bellario needs not to be dismissed. 


Bg.. 


Oh, what God, 
Angry with men, hath sent this strange disease 
Into the noblest minds? Madan, this grief 
You add unto me is no more than drops 
To seas, for which they are not seen to swell ; 
My lord hath struck his anger through my heart, 
And let out all the hope of future joys. 
You need not bid me fly ; I came to part, 
To take my latest leave. Farewell for ever ! 
I durst not run away in honesty 
From such a lady, like a boy that stole 
Or made some grievous fault. The power of gods 
Assist you in your sufferings! Hasty time 
Reveal the truth to your abuséd lord 
And mine, that he may know your worth; whilst I 
Go seek out some forgotten place to die ! 

{Zxtt Bellario. 
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The pathos of the tragedy seems to culminate at this sad juncture ; 
but there are sorrows and terrors yet to come. Two noble women, 
Arethusa and Euphrasia, are of ladies most deject and wretched at 
the end of the third act ; and Philaster himself is in angry misery. 
The next morning is awakened by the cheery music of hound 
and horn, and we may blithely join in the chase—though many sad 
events were born of that hunting. The unstable King pardons 
Pharamond his “ venial trespass ” with Megra, and asks Arethusa— 


Is your boy turned away ? 


and she replies— 
You did command, sir, 


And I obeyed you. 


We feel that certain of the incidents in this hunting are rather 
clumsily treated. Philaster was still the victim of his baseless 
jealousy, but some of his actions—like that of wounding his lady 
with his sword—could only be excused by temporary insanity ; and his 
general attitude of mind does not warrant this conclusion. He meets 
again the two women—Princess and page—who love him so well, so 
dearly ; but, however infuriated, Philaster can still reason, and is not 
insane. During the course of the chase the Princess is lost, and the 
King—a true stage monarch, a ruthless despot, and an insensate 
tyrant—demands that his daughter be found. He asks, “ Where is 


she?” 
Dion. Sir, I do not know. 
Kinc. Speak that again so boldly, and, by Heaven, 
It is thy last !—You fellows, answer me ; 
Where is she? Mark me, all; I am your King: 
I wish to see my daughter ; show her me; 
I do command you all, as you are subjects, 
To show her me! What! am I not your King? 
If ay, then am I not to be obeyed ? 
Dion. Yes, if you command things possible and honest. 
KiNG. Things possible and honest! Hear me, thou, 
Thou traitor, that dar’st confine thy King to things 
Possible and honest ! show her me, 
Or, let me perish, if I cover not 
All Sicily with blood ! 


The blusterous Pharamond almost outdoes his Majesty :— 


Kine. You’re all cunning to obey us for our hurt ; 
But I will have her. 
PHa. If I have her not, 
By this hand, there shall be no more Sicily. 
Dion. What, will he carry it to Spain in ’s pocket ? 
[Aside. 
Pua. I will not leave one man alive, but the King, 
A cook, and a tailor. 
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While the search goes vainly on, we meet with the wandering Princess 
in another part of the forest. Bellario finds her, and to the two 
enter Philaster. He is impetuous, impulsive, is steeped in sorrow, 
and full of jealous rage; but surely nothing short of actual frenzy 
could explain such a dire deed as wounding the Princess in the 
breast with his sword; and yet Philaster does that. The necessities, 
or fancied necessities, of our dramatists have here driven them 
beyond the limits of true and fine art. First, he offers his sword to 
Arethusa, begging her to kill him with it. 

Then you and this your boy may live and reign 

In lust without control. 


You will not kill me, then? 
ARE. ' Kill you ! 
BEL. Not for the world ! 

The page is sent away, and Philaster wounds his lady ; but his 
act is seen by an honest country fellow, who attacks Philaster, and, 
with his “ father’s old fox,” succeeds in wounding the besotted heir 
to the crown. Noble Arethusa says, “ He has not hurt me; I felt it 
not.” Her glorious object is to conceal who harmed her. Philaster 
finds Bellario sleeping—“Sword, print my wounds upon this sleeping 
boy !”—and he actually severely wounds him—or her. 

Bg. Oh, death, I hope, is come ! 
Blest be that hand. 
It meant me well. Again, for pity’s sake. 

The loss of blood stays Philaster’s flight, and he proposes to the 
boy—“ Art thou true to me ?”—to say that he “ received these hurts 
in staying me, and I will second thee.” 

Bet. With my own wounds I’ll bloody my own sword, 
I need not counterfeit to fall; Heaven knows 
That I can stand no longer [ fa//s]. 

Enter Pharamond, Dion, Cleremont, and Thrasiline. They 
accuse Bellario of having hurt the Princess, and the page confesses 
his guilt. She is as generous as Arethusa. Bellario is to be led to 
prison, when Philaster creeps out of the bush in which he had taken 


refuge, and cries :— 
It was I that hurt the Princess. 


He and the two ladies are all bleeding from their wounds, and 
Philaster, touched. by Bellario’s desire to screen him, asks to be laid 
gently upon the boy’s neck, and embraces the Bellario that he had 
so recently hurt and hated. He cries :— 


Forgive me, thou that art the wealth 
Of poor Philaster ! 
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The King, Arethusa, and guards appear. She maintains that she 
did not know the man who had so wounded her. The King commits 
to prison Philaster and his page lady ; but Arethusa claims to be 
allowed to “appoint their torturers and their deaths,” and this is 
granted her. ‘The King observes to Pharamond that this business 
past— 

We may with more security go on 

To your intended match. 


And so act iv. ends. 

Things look badly for Philaster’s chance of succession to the 
crown, The King and Pharamond are resolved upon his death ; but 
he has still the nobles—and the people—to friends. 

The King has sent for the headsman “an hour ago,” when, in the 
prison, we meet with the doomed Philaster and his two dear ladies. 
Much has been explained before we see the trio, but he does not 
yet know that Bellario is a lady :— 


Pu. Oh, Arethusa, oh, Bellario, 
Leave to be kind ! 
I shall be shot from heaven, as now from earth, 
If you continue so. I ama man 
False to a pair of the most trusty ones 
That ever earth bore : can it bear us all? 
Forgive, and leave me. But the King hath sent 
To call me to my death: oh, show it me, 
And then forget me! and for thee, my boy, 
I shall deliver words will mollify 
The hearts of beasts to spare thy innocence. 
BEL. Alas, my lord, my life is not a thing 
Worthy your noble thoughts ! ’tis not a life, 
’Tis but a piece of childhood thrown away. 
Should I outlive you, I should then outlive 
Virtue and honour ; and when that day comes, 
If ever I shall close these eyes but once, 
May I live spotted for my perjury, 
And waste my limbs to nothing ! 
Arg. And I (the woful’st maid that ever was, 
Forced with my hands to bring my lord to death) 
Do by the honour of a virgin swear 
To tell no hours beyond it ! 


The readiness is all, and Philaster expects and is ready for death, 
by block and axe. BBellario, in a robe and garland, performs a little 
intermezzo, or masque (the masque was dear to Elizabethan writers), 
in which he purposes to 


Sing you an epithalamium of these lovers. 
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Arethusa announces that Philaster is her dear husband. ‘The 


enraged King declares that 
Blood shall put out your torches ; and, instead 
Of. gaudy flowers about your wanton necks, 
An axe shall hang like a prodigious meteor 
Ready to crop your loves’ sweets. 


Philaster tells him 
That by the gods, it is a joy to die; 
I find a recreation in it, 
when a gentleman enters, and says :— 


Get you to your strength, 
And rescue the Prince Pharamond from danger ; 
He’s taken prisoner by the citizens, 
Fearing the Lord Philaster. 


The city is in mutiny, 
Led by an old grey ruffian, who comes on 
In rescue of the Lord Philaster. 


The situation is serious—and who shall save it? There is but 
one man that can do so, and that man is Philaster. The headsman 
is disappointed, and the trembling tyrant, admitting “I have 
wronged you,” beseeches the condemned rightful heir to calm the 
people, 

And be what you were born to: take your love, 
And with her my repentance, all my wishes, 
And all my prayers. 

Philaster consents, and has experienced a very sudden and 
surprising revolution of the wheel of Fortune. He mingles with 
the revolt and saves Pharamond from certain death, inducing the 
rioters to deliver the Prince of Spain to him. 

We have now reached the last scene of all which ends this 
strange eventful history, and we find the chief characters assembled 
in an apartment in the Palace. 

Philaster brings in rescued Pharamond ; receives the assurance 
of the succession and the promise of the hand of Arethusa. He 
suggests that Pharamond may, if it be agreeable to him, leave the 
kingdom with Megra as his fair companion. 

It must be remembered that the charge of illicit love between 
the Princess and the Page has never been explained or withdrawn ; 
and the shameless Megra, admitting frankly her own shame, reiterates 
coarsely her former accusation against Arethusa. It becomes, there- 
fore, important to clear the reputation of the King’s daughter, and 
this is very effectually done by Bellario himself. 
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The King decides :— 
Bear away that boy to torture ; 
I will have her [Arethusa] cleared or buried. 





; Sirs, strip that boy. 
Dion and Bellario walk apart, and she convinces Dion that she is 


indeed his daughter Euphrasia. 
“The Princess is all clear,” says joyful Euphrasia—no more 
Bellario—and Arethusa is cleared in truth. Amazed Philaster asks :— 


i But, Bellario, 
For I must call thee still so, tell me why 
Thou didst conceal thy sex. 


And the blushing Euphrasia replies in one of the loveliest speeches in 
all our noble poetical drama :— 


My father oft would speak 
Your worth and virtue ; and, as I did grow 
More and more apprehensive, I did thirst 
To see the man so praised. But yet all this 
Was but a maiden longing, to be lost 
As soon as found ; till, sitting by my window, 
Printing my thoughts in lawn, I saw a god, 
I thought (but it was you), enter our gates : 
My blood flew out and back again, as fast 
As I had puffed it forth and sucked it in 
Like breath: then was I called away in haste 
To entertain you. Never was a man, 
Heaved from a sheep-cote to a sceptre, raised 
So high in thoughts as I: you left a kiss 
Upon these lips then, which I mean to keep 
From you for ever: I did hear you talk, 
Far above singing. After you were gone, 
I grew acquainted with my heart, and searched 
What stirred it so: alas, I found it love ! 
i Yet far from lust ; for, could I but have lived 
Pt In presence of you, I had had my end. 
We For this I did elude my noble father 


i With a feigned pilgrimage, and dressed myself 
; In habit of a boy ; and, for I knew 

it My birth no match for you, I was past hope 

itt Of having you ; and, understanding well 

i That when I made discovery of my sex 


I could not stay with you, I made a vow, 

By all the most religious things a maid 

Could call together, never to be known, 

Whilst there was hope to hide me from men’s eyes, 
For other than I seemed, that I might ever 

Abide with you. Then sat I by the fount, 

Where first you took me up. 
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KING. Search out a match 
Within our kingdom, where and when thou wilt, 
And I will pay thy dowry. 


Impetuous Philaster—perhaps he is secretly troubled by the 
difficulty of choosing between two such women—twice attempts to 
commit suicide ; but he might well stab himself that had, in blind 
fury, wounded, with his misused sword, two such ladies, each so fair, 
so good, so generous, and so forgiving. Hear them both :— 


BEL, (40 the King) Never, sir, will I 
Marry ; it is a thing within my vow : 
But, if I may have leave to serve the Princess, 
To see the virtues of her lord and her, 
I shall have hope to live. 

ARE. I, Philaster, 
Cannot be jealous, though you had a lady 
Drest like a page to serve you; nor will I 
Suspect her living here.—Come, live with me ; 
Live free as Ido. She that loves my lord, 
Cursed be the wife that hates her! 


How can dramatists create men worthy of such women? Pos- 
thumus, despite her forgiveness of the wager, was scarcely worthy of 
Imogen ; and certainly Philaster is not comparable with delightful 
Arcthusa or with delicious Euphrasia. The play ends happily. 

I have said that the glory of the play is a woman, that woman 
being our dear Euphrasia. Arethusa is good, noble, charming ; but 
she has not quite the winsome softness or the gentle devotion of 
the page-disguised lady, who seems created to suffer so much and to 
move so deeply our sorrowing pity. Euphrasia’s outward form and 
features are fit symbols of inner spiritual beauty. She does not 
worship the Prince, but gives the priceless gift of her lofty love to 
the man. She is abstract woman, and stands apart from the main 
current of succession to sceptre and to crown. Her sceptre and her 
crown are noble and ideal love ; and in her devoted self-sacrifice she 
risks misconstruction, ill-usage, and even wounds. Her love is pure 
as is a white lily ; but, though pure, she is not cold ; and through her 
chastity glows the fair touch of woman’s tender love—a love which 
is ideal rather than passionate. We fancy her, with her pale delicate 
cheek slightly flushed—the flush would be half a blush—with the 
faintest tint of innocent unconscious sex. She has purity without 
pretence, devotion without vanity, and love without license. She 
never stops to think of self. She is placed in most romantic cir- 
cumstances, and appears in delicate disguise, but always remains 
pure as the snow on high hills. She passes through sad sorrows and_ 
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trials, and wins, at last, only half the happiness that she desired and 
deserved. Not for her is even the fate of Hagar. She can only 
witness the virtues of Philaster and his royal wife. If she were 
N genuinely contented with the lot appointed to her, she transcends all 
. ideality and surpasses all heroism. Beautiful, good, self-sacrificing 
4 as she is, we must bless the play which makes us acquainted with 
Dion’s child, Euphrasia. 

And the words that she speaks, the passages in which she is 
depicted, are always worthy of her—are tender in melody, pure in 
expression, exquisite in cadence. We conjecture that they must 
have been written by Fletcher; and they are instinct with the fine 
music of the finest English. The play is strong, if rough, and we 
part with it with hearts touched, and with imaginations nobly stirred 
by the virtues, love, and charms of virginal, tender, and ever dear 
Euphrasia-Bellario. 

f H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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{ THE BIRDS’ PETITION. 
| ; 
EEP in leafy woodland bowers, 
Bright with undergrowth of flowers, 
O’er the dappled mead and pool, 
And in tangled lanes most cool, 
Pipe the throstle, finch, and lark, 
From the dewy dawn to dark, 


And they pipe, and never tire, 
Songs as sweet as love’s desire. 


II. 


Oft to me they seem to sing, 

On the branch, or on the wing ; 

“If you leave us space and sky, 
Room to nest and sing and fly, 

We will pipe for your delight, 

Pipe and make the days more bright ; 
But in narrow cage confined, 

Song is slain by joy unkind. 


ITI. 


‘“* Honour, then, our wide domain, 
Break not little hearts with pain ; 

God, who made the merry day, 

Gave to us our roundelay ; 

And like honey-laden bee, 

Or like wild winds, made us free ; 
Leave, then, leave us to our song, 
Woods and meads and flowers among.” 


CHARLES LUSTED. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


T is in no spirit of Chauvinisme, or Jingoism, with no wish to 
intrude into the domain of politics, and with no intention 
further to exasperate the European Powers who are our rivals in the 
contest for dominion, that I venture to deal with the subject of 
British Empire, but simply because I believe that a large number of 
my readers have little more idea than I have myself as to what that 
Empire signifies. It is my own fault that I have to avow such 
ignorance, since during the past year abundant efforts have been 
made to enlighten me. Great figures, like great heights, are some- 
times burdensome to the weak head, and I have not always, I am 
afraid, grasped the significance of the figures put forward. In 
“The British Empire” of Sir Charles Dilke, just issued, I find the 
statistics of empire set before me in such fashion that I can for 
the first time comprehend their full meaning, and I seek to enable 
others to share in my newly acquired gain. We have all of us to 
deal at present in some fashion with the most momentous issues of 
national existence and prosperity, and an indispensable preliminary 
to grasping the international problems likely to arise, or that 
have arisen, is a comprehension of our own stake in the latest 
forms of international strife. If my reader is already in posses- 
sion of the main facts, I apologise to him. He has, moreover, but 
to turn from these pages to others under the same cover in order to 
find matter on which there is no room for dispute. I will add 
that I deal with one or two points only, and that I give facts at 
second hand, and enter upon neither explanation nor analysis, 
my purport being to supply a few pages of Table Talk and not an 
encyclopedia. 
EXTENT OF BRITISH RULE. 
Y sources will not be suspected or disputed. Ofall authorities 
on English strength relative to that of other countries, and 
of all diplomatists, Sir Charles Dilke is known to be the best- 
informed. It is his statements that I advance, and it is with his 
conclusions, if any conclusions at all are dealt with, that I shall deal. 
His illustrations are supplied in a picturesque form likely to impress 
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the imagination, and not in the shape of mere comparative numbers 
that perplex or dismay. The area of the British Empire, then, 
including protectorates and spheres of influence, is all but equal 
to four Europes. Its population reaches 400,000,000, its public 
revenues, apart from any question of local rates, which would largely 
augment the total, is £260,000,000 sterling, and it owns half the sea- 
borne trade of the world. Except as regards military strength in 
land forces, in which, apart from armed police, its war footing is all 
but exactly the same as the peace footing of the Russian Empire, 
namely, 950,000 men, it stands at the top of everything. It pro- 
duces almost every requirement for human consumption ; is first in 
wheat, wool, timber, tea (so far as value goes), coal and iron, and, 
perhaps, gold. These statements, for none of which am I per- 
sonally responsible, may well give one pause, the articles enumerated 
including almost all that man has cause to regard as indispensable. In 
precious stones, and most other minerals besides those named, we 
stand also first. In tobacco we rank second to Spain, unless recent 
events have disturbed the balance, and in coffee, sugar, and other 
articles we are very high. The bringing home to the public mind of 
these facts seems all-important if we are to recognise our responsi- 
bilities, and weigh fairly what is expected of us and due to ourselves 
in the future. 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF EMPIRE. 
OW, as a mere counting up of national wealth,I am incapable 
of drawing my readers’ attention to these things. I am of 
those who can easily be persuaded that the greatest happiness might 
be found in diminished possessions. I very greatly doubt whether 
Spain will be much the worse off now that her rulers have fewer rich 
colonies to plunder and misrule. In the interest of our trade, 
however, we have been compelled to extend our borders. We should 
have been content to leave alone China had we only extended to 
her the grudging indulgence of Polyphemus to Ulysses and reserved 
her to be the last devoured. Our neighbours and rivals have, how- 
ever, seen to that. They have begun the partition. Whatever 
countries our rivals occupy are permanently closed to us. Our 
manufactures, our freight, encounter terms practically prohibitive, 
and our banishment, so far as signs point now, is like death pour 
longtemps. lf, then, the mission of reformation which it is a part 
of our duty to extend is to progress, if barbarism is to be replaced 
by civilisation, if freedom and law are to supplant blood-thirst, rapine, 
and extortion, and if with our own trade the overmastering destiny 
of our race is to be maintained, we have to secure the possessions 
we hold with those which by mere accretion, or I might almost say 
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by alluvion, will combine with them. As to the methods by which 
this is to be done I have nothing personally to say. There are few 
thinking men now who entertain a doubt as to the disaster to our 
own workers at home and the races of mankind generally that would 
attend our abandonment of our responsibilities. 


PICTURESQUE INDIA. 

HAVE said as much on the general subject as I feel justified in 
saying in pages which shrink from every form of polemic. One 
or two points, however, in connection with what Kinglake calls the 
“ Englishman’s loved India” are dealt with by Sir Charles in a 
fashion so encouraging that I am tempted to dwell upon them. 
Speaking of India as on the whole, in spite of certain drawbacks, 
a place to attract the traveller, Sir Charles calls it “the home of the 
finest sights and of the most perfect natural pictures that the world 
can show,” adding that ‘a May-day review in St. Petersburg does 
not exceed in military lustre a cavalry camp of India, while the 
scenery, both of Southern and Central India, and, in the cold 
weather, of those portions of the north which are within sight of 
the Himalayan range, is not to be met with within the vast 
dominions of the Emperor of all the Russias.” That colour our 
author advises us to maintain, holding, as I have myself often 
declared, that in the now colourless modern world the picturesque is 
not to be neglected. He seems, moreover, though this is not expressly 
said, to discern a gain in our retention of these romantic aspects of 
existence, instituting a comparison with the Italian republics on which 
I advise the reader to dwell. “ Elsewhere all is becoming dull and uni- 
form. In India we have still surviving, in a thriving and modern life, 
thoroughly consistent with our rule, and often with real loyalty to 
the Empress-Queen, communities which in their political institutions 
recall Italy of the Middle Ages, which in their religious institutions 
take us back to the early ages of the historical world, and which, in 
variety of costume and pomp of display, exceed anything which has 
been witnessed in other parts of the world by those who have lived 
in more romantic days.” I wish I could go farther and quote what 
is said as to the difficulties of the task we have taken up and 
the encouragements to us in our conduct of it. That would, 
however, lead too far. One thing I will not refrain from doing: 
I will counsel my reader at least to study closely for himself the 
chapter—the ninth—upon Imperial Defence, and the list of books 

on the general subject which is commended to his perusal. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 





